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SOUTH OF FR4;NClB, • 



CHAPTER L 

THE PASSPORT. 

HAVING set out from Paris, in October, 1822, 
with the intention of visiting the two great 
chains of mountains, which cover the frontiers 
of France, I determined to collect some par- 
ticulars respecting the countries through which 
I was about to travel. However I might be 
impressed by the grand scenery of the Alps, 
or the affecting sight of a wise, enlightened, j^ 
and truly free people, I thought it fitting to t 
confine to my own breast the emotions which > 
they excited. But on arriving shortly after, 
in the midst of the Pyrenees, having witnessed 
the movements taking place on our frontier; 
the anxiety of our southern provinces ; and the 
last defeats of the Regency of Urgel, I thought 
I could furnish some interesting details respect- 
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THE PASSPORT. 



ing:|daces add persons, which are now objects 

of!lg;^n^f!^*«t€ention« laithough ^pt sufficiently 
*• • • • ••* 

J*7ycroMi tfillingly carry my reader at once to 
Pe^f)%iiana, pr'jnto La Cerdagne, and exhibit to 
hidf ••those •«f^ks, those guerillas, in short, 
that picturesque people who resemble a migra- 
tion of Asiatics in the midst of Europeans ; but 
the police does not allow of such quick travel- 
ling, and I cannot abstain from shewing the plea- 
sures and the inconveniences of the passport, 
tbe facility of the visa, and the urbanity of our 
police ot&c&i^. I am not one of those ungrate** 
fol persons, wlio speak ill a£ civilization, irhile 
they are enjoying its benefits : I admire as nmch 
as any one those rapid means of commimica-r 
tion, which am always ready, and at every one's 
command. But the progress of civilization 
serves the police as mneh as it does liberty ; 
and if it gives maii^CQacfi£s to us sutj€cts, it 
gives tekgraphsto our ruiers. Nothing, donhtr 
less, can be more ddightful, than to see fit the 
moment of your departure^ couriers precede ydu 
to inform your firi^ids, a^d to summon Hiem to 
tlie place where you wish to meet them ; to find 
commodious and rapid diligences always ready 
to receive you, and the government, always care*- 
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THE PASSPORT. 3 

fill of the tranquillity of its subjects, offering you 
passports, enjoining tf// chU and mHtary author 
rities to afford you aid and proteeti&n. 

I allow that we have not all this in the 
woods; but will these obliging couriers be 
very discreet? Will the paper which they 
carry to a distance be opened by none but my 
friends ? and will this tutelary passport always 
procure me aid and protection? In conse- 
quence of a certain secret mark, will it not 
cause me to be strictly surveyed by a geiidarmig 
or a mayor, and consigned to some country 
prison? Nor is this all; whether the pass- 
port be sincere or not, you must have it. I 
have arranged my affairs, taken leave of my 
friends, and am ready to set out, but I must 
first have the consent of a prefect or his clerks. 
I repair to the great hall, where travellers 
placed on long benches, exhibit to the police 
their high or low foreheads, their bliack or blue 
eyes, their aquiline or flat noses, sind I desire to 
have my description taken. * Have you a cer- 
tificate from your commissary ?' I am asked 

On my replying in the negative I am dismissed; 
and proceed to obtain from the censor who 
presides over the morals of tha quarter where I 
reside, a certificate that he is satisfied with me« 

B 2 
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4 THE PASSPORT. 

Before I can gain admittance to him I hear 
more than one abusive quarrel ; I at length reach 
the curule chair, and bowing very low, declare 
that I desire- to circulate freely* y and that I 
want a passport. 

' Where are you going to ? ' says the com- 
missary. 

' Abroad.* 

' Abroad!' replies he, ' and at such a moment 
as this:' (this was in October last) * to what 
country V 

' To Switzerland.' 

' What business have you there .^' 

' None.' 

'None! and you would have the prefect 
permit you to depart without assigning any 
motive?' 

* If I like to travel without any object, is it the 
business of the prefect to find one for me? be- 
sides, is not the desire to see the country, 
motive sufficient?' 

* Enough ! the authorities will see what can 
be done ;..... come again in three days.' 

' What! in three days! and if I am in a hurry 
to set out, if my arrangements are made, if 
my place is taken?' 

• Circuler librement-^ihe words of the passport. 
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THE PASSPORT, 5 

* Come in three days,' 

* But, for heaven's sake, have I been accused 
to the commissary; has he any complaint 
against me?' 

' None.' 

* Then he is satisfied with me ? for here, those 
miist be good whom he does not know/ 

* Come in three days.' 

I listen to this solemn decree, pronounced 
with the inflexibility of fate, and wait till it 
is decided whether by passing Mount Jura, I 
shall not interrupt the congress at Verona. 
When the time fixed has expired, I return; 

* Sir,' I say, with the timidity of a culprit, 

* the three days have elapsed.' He looks stead- 
fastly at me, as if to recal a recollection effaced 
by the multiplicity of business ; after a moment's 
silence he says, * You'must come another time.' 

* But I was told to return in three days.' 

* You must come another time.' 

* Are not the formalities completed ? ' 

* No, sir! you do not know them all.' Then 
with an air of ennui, under which lurks a secret 
pleasure at possessing that authority, whose 
influence is most sensibly felt, he shews me 
the portfolio of a traveller, and I percieive 
that supplementary reports on the moral andpoliti-* 
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6 T«|S PASfiPOi^T. 

cal qualities of individuait are somietimes re- 
quired. Not knowing wliether I ImA the honour 
of a supplementary report, and unable to fore- 
see when the clerks of their excellencies, the 
ministers of the home and the foreign depart- 
ments, would be sufficiently lightened, I re- 
nounce thia passport, and content myself with 
a simple one merely for a French frontier; 
I set out» and shew it to twenty gendarmes, 
wIk^ stare at it, and recogmsing either by the 
shape of the paper, or by ti»e black characters 
ti^aced upon it, that it is a passqf>ort, honestly 
i^et^ra i1| to me. I pa^ss the frontier, and arrive 
a;t tfae^ gates of Qeneva» failing at the most, if 
I fisiiled at all, in reapect to the Genevese 
gov^ammeait; for I was authorised to circulate 
in France, and not in Switzerland. The day 
wa;i just breakings the transparentshade showed 
MouQt Jura, Saleve) Mount Blanc: the gates 
of the prudent dty were shut» as at the time 
when the^ young ws^tchmak^, (afterwards the 
authorof Emk,) arrived too Late for admittance, 
and fled to Turin. The drawbridge was lowered 
over a moat filled with the waters of the teke. 
' Who are you ? ' said a guards 

' A Frenchman/ 

* Your passport.' 
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^ I have none.' 

* Your name?* 

'Adophe Thiers.' 

' Enter/ 

From that mom^t I ffiet with fiMihkifgf tc^ 

remind me that tbertf waii^a' got«»nmeat a« 
Geneva. 

When you leave Switzerland f o g^Ofto S«^oy ^ 
you soon lea^ that there is^ a government in 
Piedmont. When you have declared to the 
Piedmofitese coilsul that you will not take the 
road to Turin, (because Turin is on the way to 
Verona) you hare to pass through sfeverd linei» 
of custom-houses, performing ^efimctions of a 
sanitary cordon against certain books^ If you 
eome from one of those oomivtms where 
people have the bad habit of reading ; if you 
even read in your carriage, or have any printed 
paper about you, the eustom^bo^ise officers 
are immediately up in^ arms. 

' Have you the Re^oliaioH^of Piedmont?' 

' No.' • 

'What book ist^at?' 

' Itisrthe Re^olutim of FranctJ 

' A revolution!' cry all the hierarchies of the 
custom-house ; ' away with it to the emsure at 
ChambcryP 
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8 THE PASSPORT. 

On returning into France, the action of the 
authorities is instantly felt. Especially if you 
arrive in the southern provinces, if you go from 
Montpellier to Narbonne, the voices of the 
clerks become louder; and at Perpignan, the 
prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, are great 
personages, who are exclusively entrusted with 
the public safety. 

In a French frontier town, where the waiter 
of «very inn is accustomed to go« and get the 
passports: examined and countersigned, I em*< 
ploy the ordinary mode ; but those were no 
longer ordinary times, because there was a 
company of chasseurs in the town, and the 
towTi was called a fortress. 

A How could you! in times like these, send 
a servant,' said the mayor to .me. 

:M know Mr. Mayor, what is due to you, 
but I only followed the usual custom.' 

* Custom! Do you know sir, that for the 

least thing I have people arrested.' 

' Undoubtedly you will hear me :' — 

* Let us see, let us see this passport. — What! 
it is for Paris,'. and you are in the Pyrenees !' 

* You know Mr. Mayor, that—' 
' I know, I know my business.' 

* You know, then, that according to the law'— 
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THE PASSPORT. 9 

* The law, the law ; I know it, and you have 
not to teach it me.' 

* It is for that reason I remind you that the 
final destination should only be mentioned.' 

* I know well enough what should or should 
not be ; and for the least thing,' repeated the 
magistrate rising, * I have people arrested.' 
I made no reply, and seeing that he questioned 
me without letting me answer, I waited. The 
mayor read each visa, stopped at every date, 
asked me several times if it was a two or a 
three, and at length affixed his signature as 
I desired. I am permitted to go five leagues, 
to the next commune, where another mayor 
will ask me, why I am at the foot of the 
Canigou, or of the Pk^du-Midiy instead of be- 
ing at the bottom of Montmartre; and after a 
thousand questions, I shall be allowed to pro : 
ceed another stage. When the mayor had 
signed, I asked * If that were all ?' 

' No ! the arms of the commune must also 
be affixed.' 

Now the arms are not at the mayoi's. I go to 
the keeper of the seals, at the further end of a 
suburb covered with snow; but he is not at 
home ; I return respectfully, and at length 
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10 THE PASSPORT. 

procure the hundredth seal to my passport, 
covered with the blazonry of all the communes ; 
I make my three or four hundredth bow, and 
am allowed to leave a place, where half aB 
hour is sufficient to gratify curiosity, and 
twenty-four are hardly enough to satisfy the 
police. 

Two very enthusiastic young Spaniards, 
who witnessed this scene, rallied me upon it. 
* You,'^ said they, * are the fathers of liberty in 
Europe; it must be owned that you do not 
enjoy the fruits of your labours. Sic vos 
mm vobis^ &c.' 

• My friends,* said i ; ' sacrifices must be 
made to the public safety.' 

* No doubt,' they replied; ' rf a passport 
could make known the intentions of the bearer; 
if all gendarmes were able to read ,- and if, 
when it has been written that a traveller has 
a round or oval face, no mistake could after- 
wards be made ; if in short it had fed to the 
discovery of a single plot, saved a single 
govermireiit, ot even a single ministry, well and 
good. But they have pfagued every body, 
served nobody, and wounded the most sensitive 
kind of liberty, namely, that of private indiviv 
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duals. If modem nations do not always feel 
oppression, they are at least sensible of con- 
straint. Governments oHgbt not to restrict \ 
their subjects within too narrow bounds, and / 
treat them like prisoners to whom a town is/ 
assigned as a prison/ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GENEVA, THE GRESIVAUDAN, AND GRENOBLE. 

IT is common enough for people to attach 
too much importance to their own impressions, 
and to be disposed at every moment, and on 
every journey, to write a Journal, or a Tour. 
This is doubtless estimating ourselves too 
highly, and thinking to transfer our own soul 
into that of others. If nevertheless, without 
eternally expressing what one feels, one de- 
scribed with accuracy and simplicity, the thou- 
sand facts which occur to everybody, the 
numerous books of travels which we possess 
would perhaps be more interesting, and cer- 
tainly more instructive ; we should have less 
declamation and more facts. After having tra- 
versed the Alps, I shall not weary my reader 
with the exclamations which the sight of them 
usually drstws forth ; but if he wishes to see 
grand scenery, fine water, boundless prospects, 
above all, if he wishes to satisfy himself that 
the liberty so often called for really exists, that 
^^equality, not that which excludes all supe- 
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riority, but that which gives to the meanest^ 
what is necessary, is possible; if he wishes all 
this, I would advise him to go into Switzerland, 
to expand his soul in her elevated spots, there 
to rejoice in the conviction that the happiness 
of mankind is possible to a certain degree, and 
to conceive that if it was natural for France to 
produce Voltaire, Montesquieu, and BufFon, 
Geneva was the proper place to produce 
Rousseau. 

Quitting Switzerland, and pasising into the 
French Alps, which enclose the rich and patrio- 
tic Dauphin^; which border the South, so little 
known and so ill appreciated, and which should 
now give so much hope to the friends of civi- 
lization and knowledge ; descending from the 
last slopes of the Alps to the plains of Langue- 
doc, and again ascending to the Pyrenees, the 
last bulwark of continental liberty,— the Pyre- 
nees, threatened by so many storms and the 
scene of such remarkable events, that their 
bold and interesting beauty is but an acces- 
sory incitement to the curiosity of the tra- 
veller ; I haye thought it would not be useless 
to describe what I niet mthj;aLjny: way. It is 
not a particular class of objects that I intend 
to describe, but every thing that struck, me: 
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pkce5, and persons vnth their present affections, 
their wishes, and their fears; labourers, tra- 
ders, soldiers, fiigitives, everything as I saw 
it, in the order or disiMrder in which I encoun^ 
tered it. All these objects have taught me 
something relative to the most important inte^ 
rests of the times. It is for this reason that I 
have preserved the recollection of them, and 
that I think it may be useful to publish them, 
especially in France, where the South is but 
little known, because it is remote from the 
capital, which is the centre of every sort of 
activity and knowledge. At a moment when 
people talk so much of the Pyrenees, of Spain, 
/ and the army of observation, this plain and 
feithful narrative will not be uninteresting. At 
' /• all events it contains £icts; and who, I ask, 
will regret giving publicity to some additional 
£stcts, at a time whe^ people reason so much, 
and see so little ? 

I had jUst quitted Geneva, where I had wit- 
nessed the numerous arrivals of strangers, who 
were returning from the Alps, driven by the 
cold of winter, or who were going to cross them 
to proceed to Vevona. I had seen the indiffe- 
renceof theGenevesewitfa regard to many acele- 
brated traveller,~their security with re^rd to 
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theresulteofthjeCongre&B,— their quietpontempt 
of the intrigues of diplomacy. I had been 
grieved, in travelling among the Savoyards, at 
the mournful sight of a good people under 
wretched institutions; and I had convinced 
myself that all governments are not equally ^ 
good, as the political Pyrrhonists pretend. I 
had quitted Chambery and the Charmettes, and 
leaving behind me the road of Montmeiian, 
which leads to Turin, I already entered the 
beautiful valley of the Gr6sivaudan, which be* 
gins Dauphin6. I had on my left a^d behitul 
me the immense back ground of the Alps^ 
wher^ so many mountains rear their Ipfty heads. 
Behind a first range of fertile hiUs already 
tinged with yellow by the winter, and another 
line of blueish mountains, I perceived at inter- 
vals more lofty summits crowned with dazzling 
snow, exhibiting the elevated region of their 
dominion. From this magnificent hori^ooi to 
the point where I stood, a vast basin extended, 
whose sinuosities widened as you approached, 
and at length gave an issue to the muddy waters 
of the Is^re. This river flowed gei^tly towai:df( 
the Gr^sivaudan, and passed by the fort of 
Barraux, which was just before njye. This ferfc 
was built by a duke of Savoy, to the great sa- 
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happiness from themselves, and so little from 
their government, industry is in the most 
miserable state ; the means of communication 
are rare and inconvenient, and notwithstanding 
the vicinity of Dauphin6, hardly two or thr^e 
travellers in a day traverse the road from 
Chambery to Grenoble! 

I had for my travelling companion, an old 
man who had formerly served in the Walloon 
guards, and afterwards in the guard of Leo- 
pold, grand Duke of Tuscany; who since the 
revolution had settled at Chambery, where he 
had pleaded for thirty years, and had just 
gained an important law-suit, . which he an- 
nounced in all the villages, where he was known 
as one of the antiquities of the place. This 
excellent old man mingled the recollection of . 
his long process, with that of the courts where 
he had served ; of Rousseau, whom he had seen y 
at the Charmettes ; of the federatipn of the 14th >( 
of July which he had witnessed, and he called to 
mind all those things at once, without seeming^ 
to suspect that there was any discrepancy, be- 
tween them. It was evident that he had retained 
the images without the sentiment that accom- 
panies them. A Genevese, who travelled with 
us, listened to him, like myself, with kind atten- 

c 
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18 GRESIVAUDAN. 

tiort. I found on this occasion that something 
may be learned everywhere. 1 was thinking 
of the government of Piedmont, whose king 
barely possesses some mountains placed in the 
midst of the greatest states in Europe, and who 
with armies which are not his own, commands 
a people who desire no longer to be his. I wa3 
considering what might be the ceremonial 
eulogium of this sovereign; our old man soon 
informed me. * Do you know,' said he, with a 
serious tone and grave look, * that the house of 
Savoy is a very great one V 

Having nothing to say on the subject, I 
nodded assent. 

' Do you know,' added he, ' that it ha$ 
existed for these nine hundred years V 

I was struck with those words as with a 
ray of light. Thus, said I to myself, there is 
no vanity discontented : each finds some rea- 
sons £3r self-esteem; and probably at Monaco^ 
they know some point of view in which thig 
Prince is greater than any of his royal bter 
t^ren. 

My neighbour the Genevese smiled, and. in 
the course of conversation asked me the state 
of my country, ' Do you know,' said he, ' that 
thirty years ago I saw great numbers of your 
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fugitive countrymen ? Ah ! how unhappy 
they were ! our lake was covered with the boats 
that conveyed them, and as usual advantage was 
taken of their distress. There were two par^ 
ticularly, whom I conveyed in my boat to Lau- 
sanne ; they were very poor, and 1 end^voured 
to be very reasonable in my demands* They 
have all gone back doubtless; but so many ^ '^"' 

misfortunes have surely corrected them/ 

* Misfortune,' I replied, * irritates, attd does If^ 
not correct.' 

' You are right,' added the Genevese, aB if 
reflecting, and with an air of resignation, * we 
saw it clearly when our people resumed the 
government.' 

I broke off this dialogue to look at the valley; 
We had passed the fort, and were advancing 
into the broadest part of this beautifiil vale, 
which opens, closed, opens again, and appear!^ 
to be shut up entirely at Grenoble, but md* 
denly opens to give a vent to the Isfere, and does 
not finish till you reach Tulins, after a circuit 
of twenty leagues. Its breadth is generally 
less, but never more than half a league, so that 
it never widens into a plain, and without being 
iso wild as a defile, or so open as a basin, it ha« 
101 suffi<iieftt diversity of solemnity, light and 

c 2 
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20 GRENOBLE. 

shade. The road on the right hand, as you 
enter France, runs at the foot of very large well 
wooded hills, on which numerous flocks are 
grazing; sometimes they are almost perpendi- 
cular, and covered from top to bottom with 
abundance of climbing plants. Above, there 
is a line of broken rocks, with forests of pines in 
their intervals. To the left, the ground declines 
towards the Isfere, extending into meadows and 
corn-fields, and rises to the foot of the opposite 
mountains which form the parallel branch. The 
habitations commence about a league from foFt 
Barraux, and continue without interruption to 
Grenoble, that is, for six or seven leagues. 
During this long space they form almost a con- 
tinued village, in which the neat looking houses, 
something resembling the Swiss chalets, (or 
cheese houses) were placed at small distances. 
The women are all seated at the thresholds of 
their doors; some are sewing, with wonderful 
rapidity and extreme neatness, the famous 
gloves of Grenoble, which are used in all the 
capitals of Europe, to cover the most delicate 
hafids; others are stripping the flax of its 
ligneous envelope, and spinning it on the distaff 
for the, weavers of Grenoble, who are no less 
famous than the glovers. To this sight is 
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added another ; large oxen yoked in pairs drag 
along enormous pines, the growth of themoun^ 
tains of the Chartreuse, which are sawed into 
boards at Grenoble, or floated down the Ishre 
and the Rhone, to grow old in the plains of the 
south. 

The physiognomy of the inhabitants is com- 
pletely changed ; you no longer see the broad 
flat forehead, the depressed nose, the large lips 
of the Savoyards ; they have still the shape of 
the mountaine^s, robust and rather thick; but 
their features are not so coarse ; their counte- 
nances are more animated, and you see that 
you are approaching to France, that is to say 
to that lively European nation, which, though 
alternately Flemish in the Low Countries, 
German in Alsace, Swiss in Dauphin6, Italian 
in Provence, and Spanish in the Pyrenees, still 
remains itself; and if it has not, like every na- 
tion in Europe, features strongly indicative of a 
single character, and the distinguished posses- 
sion of a peculiar quality, has however, a 
facility in assuming them all, and is particularly 
distinguished by the mixture and equilibrium 
of faculties, whence it derives correctness and 
extent of understanding in the sciences, purity 
of taste in the arts, and lastly, mobility and 
impetuosity of temper. 
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Grreooble is a town, the interiot of which 
possesses nothing attractive but the good looks 
of its inhabitants. To enjoy it, you must go 
out of the gates, and look at it from the sur^ 
rounding heights. Besides, when we have 
examined the principal quarters of a city, the 
manner in which the houses are built, and as- 
ciertained from the nature ^f the soil, the reason 
why such and such materials are employed, or 
fi?om the manners of the inhabitants, or the 
climate, the particular cause of the form given 
to the buildings, I think we should go out of 
the walls, and get to the highest surrounding 
point, in order to judge of the manner in whidi 
l^e habitations are distributed, and thus to 
catch the shape of the city ; in this manner we 
have the general and detailed plan of a town^ 
By adopting this method, many things which 
were before obscure^ seemed to be explained to 
me. However simple these observations may 
seem, I believe tibat politics and political eco^ 
nomy begin there, and I do not think that the 
elements ought to be neglected. 

{ repaired one morning to the beautiful hills 
of Mont-^Fleury ; the weather was as mild as 
in the finest months of spring. The sky shed 
a brilliant light over the mountains, and illu-^ 
mined, without melting, the snow, which rested 
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on their summits. The valley of Gr^sivaudaa 
is rounded at Grenoble like a circus, and forms 
a p^fectly uniform basin of extraordinary fer- 
tility ; the Is^re enters, and flows slowly through 
it, making various windings, as if it could not 
find a vent, but at length it is seen to pass 
through an opening of the mountains, and tp 
traverse Grenoble, which seems to guard the 
issue. 

At Mont-Fleury, I remarked a very spa- 
cious habitation, in which I perceived, here 
and there, instruments for gymnastic exercises^ 
apparently destined for the instruction of 
youth different from ours. The building was 
silent and shut up. A young boy, who spoke 
French very well, though with a foreign accent, 
informed me that it was the beautiful college 
of Mont-Fleury, which had lately been shut up 
by a decree of the board of public instruction ; 
he added that he was a Swede, and had re^ 
mained to the last, because his parents lived at 
so great a distance. 

This fine establishment, which was formed 
two years ago, and was the first of the kind 
that was introduced from Switzerland into 
France, had already a hundred and ten pupils^ 
both French and foreigners. A^ attempt had 
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been noiade in it, to apply the physical educa* 
tion of Emile to a society of young people. 
Education preceded instruction, which in its 
turn was not neglected. The living languages 
were first taught, and it was by speaking them,: 
that the German, French, English, and Italian 
pupils learnt them of each other. The masters 
took care to employ them alternately in each 
exercise. The dead languages followed, and 
in two years many pupils knew the Latin as 
well as our rickety latinists, who have spent 
eight years in translating Livy, Tacitus, Virgil, 
and Horace, whom they have not understood, 
but hated ; and never take up again with plea- 
sure till they have been ten years from school. 
This was also the first French establishment, iii 
which an attempt was made to exercise the 
young people in extempore declamation, by 
oral narrations. Gymnastic exercises, and 
excursions over the neighbouring mountains, 
strengthened their constitutions, while they re- 
tarded the development of their passions. The 
masters who were settled there with their own 
families, lived like fathers with their pupils. 
Every mode of worship was freely professed. 
It seems that this very freedom gave ofience. 
Denunciations, of which, however, official notice 
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was given to the superiors who were accused, 
and declamations pronounced from the pulpit, 
against what was called education it tours de 
forccy soon ruined this fine experiment; and the ^j . 
council of public instruction, after having ad- ^ ''^ 
mitted by its decree, that the instruction given ^ ''■{ 
was satisfactory, and the morals of the masters > ^ -/.^y 
unimpeachable, frankly declared, that the sys- ^ 
tem of education at Mont-Fleury being neither 
sufficiently monarchical, nor sufficiently reli- ^ 
gious, the college should be closed. This X 
decision was made by virtue of a decree, issued 
under the empire, which is precise, and really 
gives the board the powers which it has made 
use of. I am always more and more surprised 
that such decrees are not issued amidst cries 
of long live the Emperor ^ who has given to grand 
masters, keepers of the seals and prefects, such 
ample powers to forbid, to suspend, to shut up, 
&c. &c. 

I will add two facts which are recorded in 
the documents, of which the board gave copies 
to the accused superiors ; one / was, that com- 
plaints were made, that a sufficient number of 
catechisms had not been found on the establish- 
ment ; the other, that one of the masters had 
been present at the trials before the tribunal of 
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Qorrectiond police, and had appeared tp be 
fevourably disposed towards some accused 
persons. 

By the shutting up of this college, the large 
capital which had been embarked for a special 
purpose, on buildings which are adapted to 
nothing but a boarding-shool, has been lost/ 
and three respectable &milies who had just 
and well-founded hopes of making their fortune, 
have been nearly ruined. The people of Grcr 
noble, however, who seldom give up a point, 
quickly opened a subscription to lend the mas- 
ters 50,000 francs without interest, that they 
might continue at Geneva the experiments 
which they had so happily begun in France* 

The people of Grenoble are of a calm but 
essentially independent character, because they 
are mountaineers and industrious* Their inte- 
rests are as stable as their commerce : they sell 
now only the same articles that they sold for- 
merly, gloves, linen, cattle, &c. They have 
varied but little in their affections, and have not 
transferred them from one*govemment to another, 
like many others whose interests were variable. 
They have always preferred that which seemed 
to promise them the greatest liberty, and now^ 
as in the time of Mounier, whom they still 
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honor and respect^ and whose^ brother yet lives 
among them, they would defend the parliament 
against provincial intendants and garrisons. 

The custom of having regiments within their 
walls has taught them to make themselves 
respected. The military agree, that if there is* 
no place where they are better received, there 
is also none, where military insolence is less 
submitted to. The vicinity of foreign cotintriei^ 
has the effect, that it has everywhere, in mak- 
ing the people of Grenoble extremely national, 
for there is nowhere more patriotism displayed 
than in the frontier provinces. 

i have not seen in any place so much as at 
Grenoble, that indifference to the consequences 
of their words, which is so common at Paris ; 
I have not seen it in the same degree, except 
in countries, where the people were dividedy 
and of ardent passions; but even there, if I 
may say so, they are not indifferent to these 
consequences ; they wish on the contrary, to 
give them a hostile turn, which may wound 
the enemy with whom they come into personal 
contact or dispute. I have seen more than one 
of those countries, where people measure each 
other with their eyes, where they attack with 
sarcasms and empty threats, and where they 
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follow each other with deadly imprecations. 
It is but too true that several cities in our 
country are in this situation. I should not like 
to name them, but it must not be concealed 
that there are such. At Grenoble, people talk 
loudly with their windows open, and are not 
afraid, when in the inns, of being heard by their 
neighbours* They even loudly censure the 
local authorities ; I am ignorant whether those 
possess the moderation of the magistrates of 
Geneva, or of the United States, but I am very 
sure that if the same magistrates were to re- 
side for any time at Grenoble, they would soon 
acquire the first virtue of people in power, 
patience, and submission to criticism. 

The school of law has been dissolved here, 
and the city has been thereby deprived of the 
advantages which it derived from the residence 
of several hundred young men. What has how- 
ever been the consequence ? As it was not by 
coming to Grenoble, or by studying the law, 
that they became what they were not wished 
to be ; as they came almost all from Dauphin^ 
or Lyons, with the dispositions which they 
afterwards manifested in their meetings; they 
have only carried elsewhere what they had in 
their hearts. Thus the establishments of a few 
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professors have beeii broken up, and some work- 
men deprived of employment, for no pui^ose; 
and Grenoble has thought that it had fallen 
into disgrace. 

From Grenoble you go into the great Alps, 
to proceed to the South of France, and follow 
in an inverted direction the road which Bona- 
parte took, when he came from the gulf of Juan. 
We first meet with the ancient castle of Vizille, 
which retraces as it were the three ages of the 
French nation. This gothic castle formerly 
belonged to Lesdiguiferes, an equestrian statue 
of whom is seen on one of the fronts. It was 
afterwards used for the assembly of the states 
of Dauphin6, when at the call of Mounier, they 
met in 1 788 at Vizille, and began the era of 
French liberty. Lastly having been purchased^^ 
by Messrs. Perrier, it has retained its external 
form, but its vast interior has been converted 
into a very fine manufactory. Thus this castle^ 
to which so many noble recollections are at- j 
tached, represents at Qnce feudality, liberty, ancy 
industry, that is to say, the three ages of our 
history. 

The road across the Alps is as grand and 
picturesque, as in the finest part of Switzer- 
land. Memorials of Bonapiarte are every- 
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where to be met with. At the three lakes, 
say the country people, he met the regiments 
of Labedoy^re ; at Corps he passed the night ; 
at Gap he put up at an inn, where the meanest 
traveller would feel a repugnance to stop. The 
landlord, an old man, who totters as he looks 
after his kitchen, surveys you a long time, and 
when he has acquired some confidence, h6 sit^ 
down at one end of the table ; he speaks first 
of the famous passage; then, if he is satisfied 
with the curiosity which he has excited, he 
confesses that he had the honour to receive the 
illustrious traveller ; then he shows the room 
where Bonaparte dined, the bed in which he 
slept, and never fails to conclude by enumerat- 
ing the English, who came to pay a high price, 
for the honour of passing a night in the same 
chamber. 

The Alps decline rapidly from Gap to Sisteron. 
Bold masses of granite or primitive lime-stone 
are succeeded by eminences formed of schis- 
tous and blackish earth. The firiable and 
moving soil seems to dissolve into flakes of 
slate or clay. The Durance, yet a scanty 
stream, rolls with a hoarse noise over black 
flints; and the aromatic vegetation of Provence, 
does not yet indemnify the traveller for the 
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barrenness of the soil, and the disagreeable- 
ness of its forms. 

The Southern races begin when you quit 
the Alps. The Lyonnese^ though under a 
temperature which is very warm, are net 4 
Southern race. The DauphinesOi though 
nearer the sun, have a great deal in them of 
the mountaineers ; a race which is everywhere 
alike, and has similar character under all l^tir 
tudes. The Scottish Highlanders, who, if we 
are to believe Walter Scott, add to strength 
of body, great intrepidity of character, and 
above all extreme sharpness of intellect, have 
their exact counterparts in the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. The Lowlanders, have therefore 
always a proverb to characterise that sharpness. 
The Provenif als, for instance, who every day 
see among them inhabitants of the upper and 
lower Alps, making their fortunes by their 
intelligence and frugality, and gradually chang- 
ing their coarse stuff for fine cloth, say with 
vexation, that they have nothing rough about 
them but their coat. 

The mountaineers end about Sisteron and 
Digne, and it is in the plains of Lower Provence 
that we suddenly meet with a new race. 

Going down the Rhine, it is at Montelimart 
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and Orange, that we firet perceive the change : 
at Avignon it is complete. The features of 
the countenance are less marked, the eye is 
more sunk, and ardent in its expression. The 
hair is almost always black or chesnut, the 
motions more sudden, the way of speaking* 
more rapid; and frequent and expressive 
gestures are almost always used to point out 
the object. 
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PROVENCE AND MARSEILLES. 

THE soil of Provence, though covered with 
mountains, is essentially different in character 
from that of the Alps and the Pyrenees. It 
does not present continual heights and defiles, 
like the great mountainous countries, nor 
moderate eminences gradually declining to the 
plain, as you see on the north side of the 
Pyrenees. There are plains, hills, and above 
all, some stray ridges of the Alps, which 
terminate in the Mediterranean. Hence the 
prospect over this diversified soil is hot always 
bounded by masses of rocks, confined within 
valleys, or lost in immense plains; it alter- 
nately contracts and extends over a soil which 
is sometimes level, sometimes covered with 
perpendicular mountains, and sometimes it 
loses itself over the expanse of a sea, where 
the darkest azure is contrasted with sparkling 
light. 
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It is not till you arrive at Aix, that you can 
form any idea of this country, of which even 
the barrenness is beautiful; but when you 
reach the last heights that surround Marseilles^ 
you are suddenly struck by that magnificent 
spectacle, which is impressed on the memory 
of every traveller, and which, animating the 
soul of Joseph Vemet, made him at once 
conscious of his genius, and his vocation. In 
the midst of an immense opening between two 
great chains of rocks, which stretch into the 
i^ea, and terminate in the waves, lies Marseilles. 
When a traveller arriving from the North, 
reaches the first chain, he suddenly perceives 
Hn^ immense basin, and is astonished at its 
e:ftent and dazzling brilliancy. Soon after- 
wards he is struck with the structure of the 
foil, and its singular vegetation. You no longer 
meet with the rounded hills, and the rich 
and verdant vegetation of the banks of the 
Saone and the Garonne^ An inmiense mass 
of grey and blueish lime-stone forms the first 
inclosure; lower branches diverge from it, and 
extend into the plaiuy composing an unequal 
9iid very varied soil. On every eminence 
there are tufts of Italian pines> which form 
elegant parasols of dark and almost blackish 
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green. Pale green olive trees, o( a moderate 
height, descend along the hills, and by their 
paleness, and little round masses, contrast sin- 
gularly with the slender stature and the mag- 
nificent dome of the pines. At their feet is a 
low, thick and greyish vegetation; it is the 
sage, and the odoriferous thyme, which when 
trodden upon, emit so powerful and agreeable 
a perfume. In the centre of the basin, Mar- 
seilles, almost concealed by a long and strag- 
gling hill, appears in profile ; and its outline, 
sometimes hidden in the vapour, sometimes 
appearing between the undulations of the 
ground, terminates on the blue of the sea witli 
the handsome tower of Saint John. Indenta- 
tions of the coast are washed by the silver 
waves of the Mediterranean, which extends to 
the west, \t^ith the Isles of ?omfegue, Ratoneau 
and the fort of If; its billows alternately 
calm and agitated, Wight ot gloomy, arid' its 
immense horizon fortn objedts, over which the 
eye incessantly wanders, describing drcs of 
eternal circles. 

It is under these beautiful pines, which, 
rtistling in the breeze, produce such an agree- 
able and sonorous murmuring, and in these' in- 
numerable country Kouses, that the Marseilles^ 

D2 
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come every^ Sunday to forget the bustle of the 
quays, their disputes with the officers of the 
customs, and the business of the counting- 
house. Tops of trees, stripped of their 
foliage, surmount the beautiful domes of the 
pineda, and extend their naked branches in the 
air. Here the thrush pursued by the hunters, 
alights in autumn, and falls without being able 
to satisfy its numerous enemies. The country 
about Marseilles has but little game, because 
it is almost everywhere inhabited, and covered 
by an immense population, who go out every 
Sunday with fowling pieces in their hands and 
bags over their shoulders. 

The importance of Marseilles in the South, 
and of the South to the rest of France ; the com- 
motions that have agitated it ; its intercourse 
with the east ; and its celebrated trade with 
the Levant, make it one of the most interest- 
ing cities in France, and the one which it is of 
the greatest importance to make accurately 
known. I have observed it with great care, 
and if I am not mistaken, a great many things 
which interest us at this moment, may be 
explained by an account of what has passed 
in it within these few years. I will endea- 
vour to describe, in a few words, its people. 
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its manners, the progress of its spirit, its Eu- 
ropean position, the nature of its commerce, 
and the revolutions which it has undergone. 
I hope that the reader will find in my details 
rather more than the history of a city, and 
something besides the propensity to speak 
difiusely of a country, to which one is attached 
from acquaintance. 

Marseilles, which has been so monarchical 
since 1812, is however the most democratical 
of all our cities. This assertion will surprise 
and offend many, and if I had the honor of 
being a deputy, it would perhaps draw forth 
a declaration of its municipal council: never- 
theless I will maintain what I have advanced, 
and will require but few words to prove it. 

Marseilles was independent for centuries, 
and carried on for a long time, on its own ac- 
count, the most extensive commerce in the 
world, that formerly carried on by the Italian 
republics, to which it succeeded on their ex- 
tinction. Having been subject to the crown of 
France for several centuries, and been reconsti- 
tuted by the revolution, which has made every 
thing uniform, it is still full of institutions which 
are entirely democratical, and which attest its 
ancient modes of existence. The institution of 
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public weighers, who govern th^selyes ; that 
of the administrators of health, who formed aa 
i^dependent council, before the authorities were 
introduced into it; that of the fishermen^ who 
compQse a little republic, and several others 
which are destroyed ; are all remains of those 
ancient municipal est^blishmients which were 
formed in all the free cities. The government 
^as stepped in everywhere ; it has made itself 
the protector of the^e little corporations, in the 
;same way that CromwpU made himself pro- 
tectpf of England, and Bonaparte of the con- 
federation of the Rhine. These vestiges are 
notwithstanding very significant. Marseilles 
/ from its remoteness from the seat of govern- 
/ ment, is more exposed than any other city in 
I Frai^pe, to feel the inconvenience of the 
I dependei^fUQ? of great states ; that of being ill 
known apid badly governed. If her real in- 
terests have been very sensibly felt by herself, 
they could not be so easily felt by the govern- 
ment, lyhich in fact has never shown itself 
more ignorant of the affairs of its subjects, than 
with regard to Marseilles; it has pevpr ven- 
tured to flecide on anything relating to thi$ 
city, without first consulting her; and freqviently 
after lia^^nipg only to the first explosion of 
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passion^ or the suggestions of intrigue, it has 
successively revoked its decisions. What ha6 
passed with regard to the freedom of her port is 
a proof of this. Marseilles therefore, is of all 
the cities of France, that where yoii the most 
frequently hear the expression, ** At !Paris they 
do not know this or that»" It is the city which 
sends the greatest number of special commis- 
sioners to the ministry to give explanations 
respecting its commerce, which is the most 
complicated of any in the world. It is thus 
that interests are detached, when they are 
neither listened to, nor satisfied. Every body 
in fact recollects that among the thousand 
reports with which Marseilles has been occa- 
sionally inundated, that of being declared a 
Hanseatic city was not the one with which 
the people were least pleased. It was at Mar- 
seilles in 1793, that the first idea of a federal 
government was conceived. During the last 
troubles of the South in 1 814 and 1816, it was 
seen to constitute itself the centre of authority, 
establish a royal committee, and pretend to 
make the whole of Provence obey its orders. 

The population of Marseilles besides, does not 
consist of agriculturists, generally a quiet and 
reserved class, but of a maritime, commercial 
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and aiterprising people, as speculators always 
are. If every species of industry in general 
tends to independence, by making people con- 
scious of their own powers, manufecturing 
industry, which gains everything by a g^radual 
and regular progress, inspires less boldness 
than commercial industry, which proceeds by 
great attempts, and which the chances of the 
^sea enrich or ruin in a few hours. Finally Mar- 
seilles has a population of a hundred and 
twenty thousand soub; which is a proper 
proportion for a republic. Twenty thousand 
'] are in our days too few; a million too many ; 
the social bond of union thus becomes relaxed ; 
and of this, Paris is an instance. The people 
there are inert, and if they exhibited activity 
'^during the revolution, it was by subdividifig 
themselves by suburbs. A medium propor- 
tion therefore, like that of Marseilles, is not too 
weak to act, nor too numerous to be firmly 
bound together ; in short it is wholly demo- 
cratical. 

The frequent conmiotions at Marseilles, have 
been often ascribed to the ardent southern tem- 
perament of its inhiabitants ; this is the hack- 
neyed explanation, which is most frequently 
repeated, because it is the easiest. To this I 
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will answer by one fact; the city of Aix, which 
is only five leagues from Marseilles, situated in 
a kind of hollow, never refreshed by the sea 
breezes^ has not offered similar instances of im- 
petuosity and restlessness. The reason of this 
difference, therefore, is not in the climate, arid 
it is not difficult to explain it. Aix has a popu- 
lation of twenty-four thousand inhabitants at 
most, all farmers, land-owners, or lawyers. 
The continued residence of a body of nobility, I 
formerly brilliant and now assuming; the pre- J 
sence of a bar, once celebrated, diffused in this 
city great elegance of manners and refinement 
of intellect ; and the people are distinguished 
for reserve, acuteness, and causticity. They 
reproach Marseilles with its rash movements, 
and give its inhabitants an epithet expressive 
of a foolish eagerness to catch at everything. 
Marseilles, with its riches and bold specula- 
tions, reproaches Aix in return, with parsi- 
mony and meanness. This is perfectly natural ; 
and if these two cities had been formerly pla- 
ced on the free soil of Greece or Latium, or 
were now on that of America, and not both 
subject to a superior power, they would be the , ^ 
.most inveterate enemies. During the revolu- \ 
tion, the Marseillese have been seen to command | 
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Aix, and to exercise the police there. This 

/ circumstance is still remembered, especially 

/ among the inferior orders; and it is they whom 

K we should everywhere observe ; for national 

I sentiments must not be looked for among the 

Y higher classes. We find among them only ev^*- 

ness of temper, politeness, and the absence of 

marked sentiments. 

It is equally easy to explain the difference 
that exists between Lyons and Bordeaux : the 
movements in those two cities have always 
be€in less violent, because the first, which ifi 
wholly dependant on manufactures, has ex- 
perienced but few revolutions in its industry ; 
and the second, deriving the principal and con- 
stant basis of its commerce, firom its wines, the 
produce oif its soil, is likewise not exposed to 
see all its modes of subsistence quickly or 
y japidly changed. It must be added, that Mar- 
seilles receives into its bosom the wretches 
who have been condemned for various crimes 
\ in the cities of the Mediterranean, and that it 
\thus becomes the sink of the vices of Italy, 
Spain, and the Levant. It is this class of un- 
principled vagabonds, which has at all times 
/excited tumults in the city, and aggravated 
/ them by pillage and assassination. 
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After these explanations, the reader will I 
hope understand this assertion, which at first 
seems singular, that Marseilles is the most 
democratic city in France. Nothing certainly 
could be less monarchical than the manner 
in which it expressed its satisfaction at the 
restoration of the monarchy ; and any one who 
had at that time seen it venting its rage on a 
fallen statue, or anticipating, before another 
just raised, the idea of its future happiness, 
might have doubted, whether it was a republic 
indulging in all the impetuosity of popular senr 
timents, or a faithful and devoted community 
returning under the power of their king. 
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COMMERCE OF MARSEILLES.— INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE EAST. — EMANCIPATION OF THE GREEKS. — 
THE TWO SYSTEMS, THE MANUFACTURING AND 
THE COMMERCIAL. — PROGRESS OF PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

THE principal commerce of Marseilles formerly 
consisted in its Levant trade. The Turks, who 
possess the richest productions of the East, and 
are too ignorant and too indolent to manufacture 
them, have always been the nation with whom 
it was most advantageous to carry on trade. 
An industrious people has everything to gain 
in dealing with sensual and indolent customers, 
whom nature has supplied with the means of 
paying with their produce, for the labour of 
others. France enjoyed this commerce almost 
exclusively, and Marseilles, by its position and 
importance, had monopolized the whole of it. 
The concurrence of circumstances which led 
to this state of things was unique, and could 
not be durable. The Italian republics, which 
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formerly acquired such riches by this trade, 
had lost their power and their industry with 
their liberty. The obstinate warfare which 
they carried on with the Barbary powers, ex- 
posed them to continual piracies, and rendered 
it almost impossible for their vessels to keep 
the sea. The knights of Malta then occupied 
that famous island; on good terms with France, 
and at war with the Porte, they pursued the 
Turks who attempted to carry on trade, and 
suffered none but the French to navigate un- 
molested. Lastly, France was the only power 
in favour with the Divan, because she was the 
ally on whom the Turks chiefly depended 
against Russia. As long therefore as the Ita- 
lian vessels were not safe in the Mediterranean, 
while those of the Turks were equally exposed 
on account of the Maltese; and lastly, as Eng- 
land had not yet penetrated info those seas, 
France, that is to say, Marseilles, favoured 
by so many circumstances, carried on there 
an almost exclusive trade. Her vessels alone 
could visit with impunity the ports of the East, 
and bring back their most valuable produc- 
tions. A duty of 20 per cent, had been laid 
by Louis XIV. in 1669, on Levant goods im- 
ported by foreign vessels. This new prohibi-. 
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tory regulation had the effect of still increasing 
the monopoly in favour of Marseilles and of 
France. The ignorant Porte paid no attention 
to it, and continued to consume the produce of 
our industry. Oiir vessels sailed every year 
laden with the produce of our colonies, which 
at that time were rich and numerous, and the 
works of our manufacturers, such as gilt work, 
silks, woollen cloths, bonnets, paper, mercery, 
hardware, coral, costly fire-arms, all kinds of 
goldsmiths' work, and clocks and watches ; they 
took also cochineal, dye-woods, and every 
description of colonial produce, with which 
the warehouses at Marseilles were constantly 
supplied by our colonists. 

With these rich cargoes our niercantile fleets 
visited the Levant, and went from port to port, 
collecting the various articles of exchange, and 
after completing their rich cargo, returned to 
Marseilles, where they landed cottons, both 
spun and in the wool, madder, galls, goats' hair, 
hare skins, camels' hair, ostrich feathers, wool 
in the fleece, raw silks, oils, wheat, rice, wax, 
tobacco, copper, drugs, all kinds of gum, and 
in short all the productions of an immense 
empire, which afterwards served to give em- 
ployment to our manufactories. 
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- What still farther favoured the French trade 
in the Levant, was a mixture of prohibitions 
and franchises, which being skilfully combined, 
produced the happiest eflfect, especially at a 
time when other nations were not so well in- 
formed as they now are, nor so ready to make 
speedy reprisals; thus, while the produce of 
the Levant brought by foreign vessels, paid a 
duty of 20 per cent, all other articles that en- 
tered Marseilles paid no duty, in consequence 
of its being a free port. This singular institu- 
tion, the re-establishment of which so greatly 
excited the hopes of the Marseillese in the yeai* 
1814, and after a short trial was condemned 
as impracticable, deserves to be made known. 
The port and the territory of Marseilles were 
free, and exempt from all duties; barriers 
were established at a distance of two leagues, 
and there, such goods as were intended for the 
intwior, paid the duties from which they had 
been exempted on entering Marseilles. This 
city therefore offered to the vessels of 
all nations a cheap depdt, to which they 
eagerly repaired. The productions, deposited 
in this great fair, served us afterwards as 
articles of exchange in the Levant, and assisted 
to fiivour our commerce iu' that part of the 
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world. Thus, this freedom harmonised per- 
fectly well with the prohibition which wa& 
introduced by the duty of 20 per cent. ; and 
Marseilles had the advantage of receiving in 
abundance the productions of the French and 
foreign colonies^ and* employing them almost 
exclusively in the Levant. This insulation of 
its territory contributed still more to detach 
it from the rest of France. The difficulty 
caused by the barriers, was the occasion that 
no communication took place, except for im- 
portant articles of commerce, and all those 
little ties by which one country is attached to 
another, were broken. On the other hand 
Marseilles was opulent, and enjoyed the finest 
commerce in the world. Its port was the 
rendezvous of all nations, where the natives 
of the East and the West were seen mingled 
together. This prosperity, like everything 
human, necessarily had an end, and became 
a source of long regret, of bitter and unjust 
complaints. 

The democratic character of the Marseillese 
was naturally excited in 1789, and the ardour of 
their patriotic zeal is sufficiently known. But 
soon afterwards, being subjected like the rest 
of France, to the sudden power of the new 
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Emperor, and no longer roused from their 
commercial inactivity, by the agitations of a 
stormy liberty, they felt more than any others 
the torments of a long and gloomy despotism. 
AH the great things which that government 
did for France, were either injurious or useless 
to them. Being exclusively merchants, and 
not manufacturers, they felt only the incon- 
veniences of blockades, and the total interrup- 
tion of commercial relations. Their impatient 
character procured them from the great judge 
of human character who then reigned, an able 
and most inflexible prefect, who added his per- 
sonal rigour to that of the system which he 
was commissioned to support. The names of 
Bonaparte and of Thibaudeau were identified 
in the hatred of the Marseillese; and in their 
continual, but stifled, complaints, these two 
names were never separated. Their trifling 
commerce with Italy was scarcely any indem- 
nification for their almost absolute inactivity. 
In 1813, their distress was at its height ; the 
unwholesome food, on which the lower classes 
were obliged to subsist, caused an epidemic 
disorder, which had nearly produced very fatal 
consequences. 
It must be allowed, that, if in 1814, Mar- 
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seilles gave vesit to its sentiments in a terrible 
manner, it cannot be accused of ingratitude; 
for far from having participated in any of the 
advantages of the imperial regime, it had on 
the contrary only borne its hardships and pri- 
vations. It i& here the proper place, to make 
a distinction, which will explain many events, 
the causes of which have not been perceived. 
Two interests have arisen in France, which 
although confounded in the general class 
of industry, are not the less distinct, and 
though now reconciled, were, however, once 
opposed; these are the conunercial, and the 
manufacturing interest. The first suffered 
severely during the long interruption of our 
maritime communications, and was nearly anni* 
hilated ; the second gained almost everything by 
the exclusion of foreign productions, and by 
the extraordilaary efforts that were made to 
find substitutes for what we no longer received 
from abroad; it wat^ besides especially pro^- 
tected by Bonaparte, who wished in thiiJ 
manner to indemnify France for her other 
privations. Then it was that the - prejudice 
was first formed (and which is not yet wholly 
removed) of an exclusively nati^c^nal com- 
X merce; then the strangely exaggerated prin- 
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ciple wa» laid down, that a nation must eon^ 
stently try to render iti^elf independent of 
foreigners, and numerous other similar opinions^ 
which are now recognised as errors, but 
which the luminous discussions of our latest 
writers on political economy have not yet been 
able to overthrow. These two interests have thus 
become opposed to each other, because they 
were unequally treated by the late govern- 
ment. In 1814, when the commercial interest 
conceived hopes of seeing the ocean (from 
which they had been so long excluded,) again 
opei^ to them, it enthusiastically hailed tbe 
change that was effected, and the peace which 
followed it. The manufacturers, on the contrary, 
who saw their protector overthrown, and were 
thereby deprived of the advantages of the mono- 
poly, which the blockade had given them^ were 
alarmed ; Bordeaux, Marseilles, aiM all the 
maritime cities of our two shores, were seen 
to manifest a joy, in which Lyons, and the 
towns in the interior, did not participate in 
an equal degree. There was yet another 
reason for this difference. Commerce in its 
most extensive ramifications, had existed before 
the new order of things, and it ma^y be sttid to 
hiavd more stiinity with tikie old, tha^ with the 
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new regime. Manu&ctures on the contrary> 
though very flourishing formerly, have received 
a new existence within these thirty years ; 
they have owed almost everything to the 
progress of science and knowledge, and have 
therefore a connection with the new ideas 
which commerce has not. The merchants 
however soon found out, that it was not suffi- 
cient to have the seas opened, but that they 
wanted ^protection abroad, and independence 
at home; they have approximated to the 
manufacturers, who have felt their re- 
grets diminish, and had their fears allayed; 
thus both have come to an understanding; 
they have become sensible of their mutual 
dependance on each other ; and that if the 
merchant is necessary to the manufacturer, to 
export his produce, the merchant has no less 
need of the manufacturer, to employer to work 
up his importations from distantcountries. They 
no longer reproach each other with being anti- 
national, or attached to despotism; and they 
have become reconciled, in common attach- 
ment to internal and external independence. 
The conflict of these two interests has been 
particularly remarkable at Marseilles. 
This city was the centre of commerce and 
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the focus of the affections which it nourished. 
Remote from the capital, its education having 
been retarded by the superstitibn prevalent in 
the South, being less enlightened and national, 
and equally averse to the presence of foreigners, 
whom it did not allow on its territory, but 
with whom it was eager to resume its inter- 
course, it was seen even to applaud the English; 
so prompt and blind is the first sentiment. It 
incessantly repeated its demand for the resto- 
ration of the freedom of the port, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the prohibitions, both of which 
were believed to have been the source of its an^ 
cient splendor ; and for some months it indulged 
in an intoxicating dream of [its past prosperity, 
and in the hopes of its revival. But the com- 
mercial relations qf Europe were wholly 
changed. It was not by means of ordinances 
and privileges, that the commerce of the Levant 
could be restored to France and to Marseilles. 
The conclusion of peace between the Italian 
states, and the regencies of Tunis and Algiers, 
had restored security to the Italian vessels. 
The Genoese, the Tuscans, the Ragusans, the 
Austrians, and the Swedes, had taken advantage 
of our absence to enter into direct relations with 
the Porte. Malta was no longer held by the 
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kniglits, the indefatigable enemies of the Porte; 
it was in the hands of the indefatigable English, 
who from that' island commanded the whole 
Mediterranean. Lastly, the Greeks, who were 
formerly mere pirates, had become active mer- 
chants, and had almost made themselves ab^o* 
lute masters of the commerce of the Levant. This 
last circumstance is connected with a people too 
interesting at this period, not to merit some de- 
tails of the manner in which it has been effected. 
The foreign ministers to the Porte generally 
received a kind of diploma called a barat, which 
secured to the bearer a special protection. He 
was treated as a subject of the power to whose 
ambassador the barat had been granted, and 
as such was secured from all the risks of Tur- 
kish despotism. These barats were originally 
intended for subjects of the Ported, employed in 
the service of foreign ambassadors and consuls. 
A great number of Christian merchants soon 
became anxious to procure them, to enable 
them to trade freely, and save them from being 
exposed to any ill usage. The ambassadors of 
the great powers sold them as high as ten thous- 
and piasters each ; those of powers of the second 
rank, whose protection was less effectual, sold 
them at a lower rate. Thus was purchased 
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^he light of becoming a foreigner in Turkey, and 
of enjoying' by this means the rights of man. 
Russia was eager in procuring an extraordinary 
quantity of this description of charters, and dis- 
tributing them among the Greeks, to increase its 
influence over them. The Russian baratariam 
increased rapidly, and a part of the subjects of 
Turkey was thus transferred to a hostile court. 
The ignorant and indolent Divan was not 
sensible of this abuse till long afterwards, and 
even then, not till it was warned by powers 
jealous of Russia. In the year 1806, the Porte 
protested against it, and declared that it 
would recognize no baratariam, but such as 
actually resided with the respective consuls. 
This declaration produced a long opposition 
from the foreign ministers, who derived a con- 
siderable portion of their income from the sale 
of these. At last the Porte, not to alienate in 
this manner a part of its subjects, and not to 
give up to others so considerable an advantage, 
resolved to take the regulation of the barats 
into its own hands, and to increase their privi- 
leges. New barats were issued, which secured 
to the holder the protection of the Dragoman 
of the Porte, (who though a Greek, possessed 
almost the power of a minister,) and of the 
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Cadi of every city in the Ottoman dominions; 
they secured him against the Pachas, who 
were bounds on pain of being disgraced, to 
respect him ; they conferred on him the 
right of carrying on trade with Europe, 
without paying any highei! duties than other 
nations; they allowed him to unite with the 
other holders of baratSy to choose deputies and 
a chancellor, to open chambers of assurance, to 
be judged by arbitrators, and to conform to the 
laws of commerce, instead of being subject to 
the Turkish jurisprudence. The purchase of 
these rights, which were only those of man, 
was made for a pretty moderate sum, and the 
Jewish, Christian, and Greek merchants made 
haste to obtain them ; and the number of their 
holders has increased so much, as to form in 
the midst of. the Turkish empire, an indepen- 
dent and powerful corporation, which has at 
its disposal all the rich commerce of the East. 
The Greeks especially have made consider- 
able advances in commerce, by becoming 
almost all of them baratariam. Their industry 
has thus given them a taste for, and courage to 
maintain, their independence. The acquisition 
of barats has been to them, what the eman- 
cipation of the (Communes was to the French 
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serfs in the twelfth century. Both obtained 
this emancipation by means of money ; and 
it is always the need which governments have 
of men that secures their liberty. 

We have thus shewn underwhat circumstances 
Marseilles was placed^ in attempting to renew 
her commerce with the Levant,andby that means 
to revive her ancient prosperity. She did not 
fail to demand of the government the re-enact- 
ment of the duty of 20 per cent, and above all, 
the freedom of the port. The government rea- 
dily granted that demand, the prospect of whose 
advantages was the most fascinating, and the 
freedom of the port was re-established. But the 
concession produced no effect, for reasons which 
it was easy to foresee. First, Marseilles had 
formidable competitors in the Mediterranean, 
as I have ailready observed ; then the duty of 
20 per cent, was not renewed, and very properly 
so, as the corporation of the baratanam^ 
more alive to their interest than the Divan had 
formerly been, would have instigated prompt 
and severe reprisals from the Grand Signor. 
There was therefore no longer any advantage 
for the French flag, and besides, it enjoyed 
much less favour at Constantinople ; since France 
had lost the rank which belonged to her in 
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Europe. Another duty of 2 per cent, formerly 
laid upon French vessels trading to the Levant^ 
and intended for the support of the consuls^ 
was retained, though the consuls had long 
§ince been paid by the department of foreign 
affairs. This duty, which affected only French 
subjects, was continued, while that of 20 per 
iJent. upon foreigners was abolished, and hence 
resulted a new disadvantage to our merchants. 
Such is the effect of prohibitions; it is their 
opposition and discordance, by the lapse of time, 
which punishes monopoly, and makes it pay 
dearly for its past advantages. 

As to the freedom of the port, it was almost 
useless, because it was no longer the only one 
of the kind in the Mediterranean ; and as our 
colonies were lost, the entrep6t was no longer 
supplied < Lastly, it had become insupport- 
able, because the barrier^, which it placed 
between the territory of Marseilles and that 
of France, destroyed the particular connec- 
tions which thirty years had contributed to 
establish. The small supplies required for the 
neighbouring country were subject to trouble- 
some formalities. Manufactures besides had 
madeatMarsdlles, as they had done elsewhere, 
very considerable progress, and the barriers 
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became a great anoooyance to their relatticttu^ 
Thus, while the freedom of the port was of little 
advantage to certain interests, it injured a 
great many others. Hence arose a conflict, 
which, after many disputes, and injurious re« 
criminations which are never spared, terminated 
in the abolition of the freedom of the port, at the 
desire of the Marseillese themselves. It is worthy 
of remark, that in the committee composed of 
twenty members, chosen among the different 
"commercial classes, there were but two voices 
in favour of maintaining an institution, which 
brought back none of its ancient advantages^ 
and had retained only its inconveniences, which 
last were more sensibly felt after an interrup- 
tion of thirty years. 

There is, perhaps, no city in France where 
the conflict of opposite interests has been more 
violent, and more worthy of observation, and 
where the work of their reconciliation has been 
more rapid, than at Marseilles. These six years 
which have contributed so much to develop 
France, have efibeted a complete regeneration 
at Marseilles. After having attempted foreign 
commerce, after having experienced that it 
could never be anything like what it had oncp 
i>een, it took courage at the sight of some bold 
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manufacturers who came and settled in it, and 
it has now become as much a manufacturing as 
a commercial city. It was not, however, with- 
out many difficulties and unpleasant occurrences 
that manufactures have been introduced; that 
of artificial soda is a singular instance of it. 

Marseilles has always furnished a great part 
of Europe with soap. The possession of oil, 
the vicinity of Spain and Sicily, which produce 
natural soda, had fixed on its territory this 
branch of industry, but it was necessary to ob- 
tain the natural soda from foreign countries, 
and it was not procured but at great expense, 
and never very pure. Our chemists had always 
thought of extracting it from sea salt, in which 
it is combined with muriatic acid. They suc- 
ceeded under Louis XVI., who was the first 
protector of this rising, branch of industry. 
Under the empire, the war preyenting the*imr 
portation of soda, some projectors came and 
settled at Marseilles, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing this new process there. The advantages 
of it are now very striking, and are particularly 
suitable to Marseilles. First, sulphuric acid is 
poured on the sea salt ; the muriatic acid is 
then disengaged, and spreads a vapour which 
has been the occasion of most violent decla- 
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matioxxs, and been treated pretty much like a 
political opinion* After this first operation 
there remains only soda and sulphuric acid, 
which are again separated by chalk and charcoal. 
Fortunately it was discovered that the last pro- 
duct obtained contains some remains of sulphur, 
which it was formerly necessary to add; it af- 
fords a pure soda, without any mixture of potash, 
and the manufacturers are sure of the strength 
of the agent which they employ. The advan- 
tages of this manufacture are evident ; the ex- 
pense is infinitely less, and several accessory 
products of great value are obtained before they 
arrive at the pure soda. A variety of inert 
substances, which the country about Marseilles 
produces in abundance, such as fossil coal, 
chalk, plaster, lime, are employed ; the sea 
salt, for which there was no market since our 
separation from Italy, is consumed in large 
quantities ; nuftierous hands are employed, and 
lastly, this calcaneus soil which produced at 
the most a few olives and figs, is turned to ac- 
count. Can it be believed that such esta- 
blishments should have met with the most 
violent opposition? First of all, they were 
formed under the empire ; they were contem- 
poraries of the sugar extracted from beet 
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root» and deserved to be proscribed as Bo^ar 
partists. They were the work of the chemists^ 
of the new sayansji and therefore vehemently 
suspected of a revolutionary spirit. They made 
it unnecessary for some merchants to import 
natural soda» and then they employed sulphurio 
acid.. The linen put into this ley was said to in^ 
flame wounds ; the faculty of Montpellier had ful^ 
minated a medical anathemaagainst it; the whole, 
country of Marseilles was devastated by the va-^ 
pour of the muriatic acid ; will it be credited 
in short, that if it did not rain^ if the soil wa9 
parched by drought, the eidialations of the new 
soda were accused ? It was in vain some sen- 
sible persons said, there was no reason to be 
frightened at the presence of sulphuric acid : 
since there is muriatic acid in the salt that 
we eat, and the most noxious substances are 
neutralized by the manner in which they are 
combined; that the faculty of Montpellier had 
said nothing; that the ground on which the 
manu&ctories were erected was barren, and had 
nothing to suffer by the exhalation of vapours. 
Time alone has been able to allay the fermenta- 
tion, and to correct public opinion. Seditions 
have taken place, innumerableactions have been 
brought by the neighbours, and damages to the 
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amount of one thousand firancs have been given, 
in a cause, where the injury done to the vege- 
tation was estimated at sixty frsuicd. H<^we ver, 
the unfortunate soda manufactdrew noW begia 
to have some repose ; theiJr most violent ene^ 
mies already secretly participate in thfeiif entejf^- 
prizes, and the tumult is appeased. Industry 
triumphs, manufactories of all kinds are esta- 
blishing, and Marseilles, which thought itself 
ruined, is daily increasing in population, extent, 
and riches. 

The settleiAent of many foreign merchants iti 
the place, and above all, the fashion of sending 
young people abroad for their education, htcv^ 
contributed to enlighten the public mind. The 
famous ^tmnd mSme is remarkably modified, 
especially since the law on the prohibition of 
foreign grain. During the years of scarcity, 
Marseilles derived considerable advantages from 
the commerce with grain from the Crimea. A 
law passed in favour of the land holders, has 
prevented the importation of grain, and deprived 
the Marseillese of the advantages derived from 
this branch of trade. They then understood 
that it does not all come to the same thing, 
and they no longer said they would be con- 
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tented, even if they should be sacrificed to the 
great land owners. 

Thus everything contributes to the progress 
of humanity ; everything leads it to its inevi- 
table object. The struggle of opinions, the 
opposition of the manufacturing and the com- 
mercial spirit, of the old and the new systems, 
have been all seen at Marseilles, which has 
offered in miniature the complete picture of 
the revolutions which France has undergone 
of late years. It will soon be one of the most 
enlightened and opulent cities in France, 
which will be the more to its credit, as its re- 
generation will have been effected in a few 
years. It is in the nature of tiie^ climate and 
the temperament of the inhabitants to do every- 
thing quickly, good as well as evil. 
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LANOU£D0C — EOUSSILLON — THE FEONTIEK . OF 
SPAIN. 

AS soon as you have quitted the plains of 
Provence, and entered into those of Languedoc, 
you toe sensible of the vicinity of Spain ; it 
almost begins there, and the Rhone may be 
said to be its boundary, YoU cross it at 
Aries, Beaucaire, or Avignon. That fine river, 
taking its sources in the glaciers of the Valais, 
reposes long in the delicious crescent of the 
Lake of Geneva; leaving that city, buried 
under ground, it rises again, bathing the walls 
of Lyons, Condrieux, I'Hermitage ; having 
traversed at its origin protestant Geneva, it 
likewise passes through the apostolic Avignon, 
and the voluptuous Aries. This fine river, 
which has witnessed in succession the great- 
est excesses, is successively swelled by the 
waters of the Saone, the Isfere, and the 
^Durance, throws one of its arms across the 
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canal of the South, then conununicates with 
the ocean by means of the Garonne, then 
empties itself into the Mediterranean, where it 
receives the Spaniards, conveys them to 
Beaucaire, and there lands them among the 
merchants who frequent its banks. 

As soon as you have crossed it, you are 
struck by a new pronunciation. The girdle and 
the reddish brown bonnet thrown backwards 
already announce the costume of Catalonia. 
Proceeding along the sea-coast, always at the 
distance of two or three leagues inland, you 
successively pass through Nimes, with its 
^niphitheatres, its bridge over the Gard, and 
its yioleQt passions; the learned Montpellier 
wilii its elegant manners, its acute and steady 
chsuracter; at length you enter Roussillon, 
the ancient Narbonne is in sight, and Spain 
herself seems to appear. The old Romance 
language, which mixed with the Italian jn 
Piedmont, with the French in Provence, with 
the Spanish in Languedoc, forms in turn the 
Piedmontese, the Provencal and the Langue- 
docian, becomes here almost pure Catalonian. 
The women wear a light hood, which they 
fold in a square form on their heads when 
they are embarrassed by it, or suffer to hang 
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upon their dhdUld^rs ^beii they wish to jito- 
tect themselves &dtn the ¥iolenee df iM ihbilti- 
tain breezes. The men iwred? a long ffed estji, 
whieh hangs down the hslck, Which I t^e iH 
be ft degenerated form of the net, iti whifck 
the Oatalonians envelope tfieir hstil*. A ^hdri 
jacket^ a r^d girdle folded several tittles rOiitld 
their loins, wide pantaloons, ^hdes or sabots, 
for they are riot aciq[nainted %ith ^ariitlUs 
here, form the rest of their dress, the lafgti 
Moorish featured are itoi yet distingnisliablci 
ill their counteAances, and thdi^ slttiinde is 
not haughty and proudly indoleiit likfe th^i 
of the Spaniards } it is lively and ahiiliatfed. 
Thek taste for glitfing doloars, tor red op{A)sieidt 
to black, a taste so gfene^al in Spain, pihi/^ 
that they are fond of strong^ sensaltions. Id 
i^hort their resemblj!mce ttx the Catdotniafifs id 
accounted teHr, l^lten we recoHect tfiStt tfie 
Pyrenees rapi:<fiy deeftne betwe6A ^atdoniat 
and Rotttsillon, atad thiat tiiese two' j^rof iriftfes 
were under the same dominion tifi tfie' fei^ of 

L^isXin. 

Long before yott arrive dt the? i^yfeWfefes^;' 
yon are struck with an e^^trtoMihlatJ' btf^';' 
atid rt must be owned that if the d\ity 6f <hte 
army of observation hid not be6W reduced to 
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that of being a sick nurse,[^the embarrassments 
would not have been overlooked. The con- 
tinual convoys of powder and provisions; 
officers of all ranks sent on missions or joining 
their regiments ; a continual dislocation of 
troops ; drawing plans ; questions proposed to 
young engineers, shew that nothing has been 
forgotten. Our war department has proved 
in the South that it at least understands griand 
military exhibitions, and that it is not its fault, 
if the twenty thousand men composing the 
sanitary cordon, do not produce the effect of 
ten thousand. 

It may be supposed that amidst all this bus- 
tle, political conversations, conjectures and the 
question, " Will there be war or not?" are not 
spared : and though people are silent now, in 
almost the whole of France, when you come 
near the frontiers, at the sight of the Spanish 
monks, the political sentiments long suppressed 
find vent ; the reticences accompanied with 
sighs cease, and every one becomes communi- 
cative. Formerly people were much less con- 
strained, and the affairs of the day afforded full 
conversation to travellers, whenever they were 
fatigued by the length of the road and the slow- 
ness of the horses. This is no longer the case. 
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Are the French then become indifferent to the 
affairs of the day! I do not believe it. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, that their opinions have 
been remarkably formed by a discussion of six 
years, arid I believe that they think more, 
though they say less. If you vienture to say 
a word which recals certain subjects, or if you 
are passing through the birth-place of a miitis- 
ter, will you allow yourself to make the remark ? 
Your neighbour replies by putting his head out 
at the coach door, and speaking of the fertility 
of the soil, and the! fineness of the season. It ap- 
pears to me that Mazarin, whose idea that a 
people who sing are ready to pay, would be 
dissatisfied how, and that he would rather hear 
the French speak than hold their tongues. 

However, we can holdout no lougfsr, even at 
Narbonne ; and after having said a few words 
about a bad actor, the wonder of this country, 
at the sight of tliese black, white, grey, blue 
or brown monks, one must speak. At an inn 
where there was a throng of them, I heard at 
tabte the following conversation. 

* Poor fellows !' 

*Poor indeed!' exclaimed another voice, 
' why did not they remam quiet at home?' 

At those words every spoon was suspended, 
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^1 eyes are^ tiumed U^ the twa. iftti^ylocytors. 
I oh^Tve, End Iklen as w^l as ttiie rest of the 

* lyi^ti sir/ said ^e coinpas$ii(m^e reascHier, 
' ^bould those uiifoitunate people stay to be 
pH^t to death r 

*- No, ncertakdy, biit ^thy proyoke it V 

^ Ahl you aie OBO of tiiose re2^opi^rs.^...but 
*wiiate(»Qr yoa may aay> France will not pe^ 
mtt ' 

iilVhat has France to do io: suoh a quarrel; 
if she hasrgkeoLan aayliun to. the conquei)ecl> 
what can. humanity require more V 

'*Whal! France has no business to interfbre— 
vheaoucnoighbour's.hduse is on fiDe^ shall iv:e 
remain, tranquil spectators;?^ 

"^Sut if! this should be one of/ those fires 
which are increased by the attempts to put it 
out, why should we interfere?' 

l%e speaker to whom this question was 
addressed, gave up the metaphor of the fire, 
which no longer pleased' him, and dropping 
the figurative stylCj exclaimed, ' llmt the times 
of indifference were past, that the allied mo- 
narchs had unmasked egotism, and that France 
would not imitate the weak conduct which the 
crowned heads observed thirty years ago/ 
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* Heaven grant/ replied tliie otter, * HM 
Prance may not imitate it ! Did they not tteii 
make congresses, declarations, even points? 
Did they not come to Verdun? w^re they noii 
there on the first of September 1792, and wHall! 
happened on the second and third ?'■— 

Here I expected a triumphant reply in favol? 
of points, but the reaspner who was an enemjf 
to indifference and a friend to interference sud- 
denly replied : ' For the rest. Baron d'firoles 
has twenty thousand men, he occupies all 
Gerdagne, the constitotionalists are defeated, 
and we shall soon see ' 

We shall soon see frightened me for Mina. 
I consoled myself however, on recollecting that 
twenty leagues off they gave Baron d'Eroles 
forty thousand soldiers, and that if so near to 
Perpignan they gave him only twenty thou- 
sand, at Perpignan itself they would perhaps 
give him only ten, and that coming nearer to 
the feet, he would perhaps at last have none at 
all. During this discussion, the landlady, a 
good woman with a pious look, and downcast 
eyes, appeared to be impatient ; I thought that 
she was praying for the intervention in favor 
of the monks; but at last addressing me who 
had said nothing (for in this country they augur 
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well of those who are silent, and infer from it, 
that they are not of the opinion of the strong- 
est) 'Sir/ said she *it must be agreed that there 
are too many of the^e monks, and that a few 
les9 would be better ; surely everybody prays, 
and nobody works in Spain?' I was surprised 
at these economical views in the good woman, 
who appeared to me very devout, but I soon 
perceived that the devotion of the place would 
have no objection to a reduction in this monkish 
militia, and I found it the same wherever th^so 
fugitives had been deceived. 
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PERPIGNAN. — THE SPANISH MONKS. 

I ARRIVED at Perpignan on a remarkably 
finQ and mild morning, and immediately walked 
through the town. It is an ancient place which 
was always fortified, because it is the passage 
between Roussillon and Catalonia. It is situ- 
ated in a beautiful plain, bounded on the West 
by mount Canigou, one of the highest of the 
Pyrenees ; to the North by the mountains of 
Corbieres ; to the East by the sea, hidden be- 
hind fertile hills ; to the South by the road to 
Catalonia. The temperature of the climate 
is entirely Southern. Some leagues from it, 
the orange grows in the open air^ and in the 
very basin in which it stands, there are immense 
plantations of olives, which extend to the foot 
of Canigou. Thus while the summit of this 
mountain is buried under the snow, its base is 
covered with the finest productions of the 
South. 
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The fortifications of Perpignan are of bricks 
and their form and system are ancient. A skil- 
ful engineer has lately repaired a considerable 
part of them ; he has replaced most of the towers 
by bastions; protected the ramparts against an 
enemy's fire by means of terraces or excava- 
tions; has made covered ways and out-works 
to protect the place at a distance. The citadel 
is now very strong; a tripteinclosure renders it 
able to resislt three attacks, and by its position 
it' commands the tdwn; The w^rks were car- 
ried on: with extreme activity dniring the latter 
end of the autumn, almost all <ii)B batteries were 
anned, the supplies of powder, cartridges, and 
pmvisiotai^ were completusg;' wood was cutting 
in) the country for making gaibionades, and a 
park of field artillery wais forming in a plain to 
tbe.£ast of the town. A considerable number 
of waggons was alreiftdy collected, and twenty 
ortwenty-^five pieces of cantK^n were placed on 
their: carriag0ir; Though these preparationjs 
are. not so cowiderable as has been ^ reported 
or believed, iris tieveritheiless equally desirable' 
that the same were doixe in thefortre^^es ontHe' 
/Rhine, for it^ds probable that our real eftfemies 
' are rathenimthe North than in the South. 
However, the wdrks on the Perpignan are said 
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to be iK>lMng more t&an tiboe Completion of 
pl^iks long since made^ for the repairs of our 
fortresses; aad the expense does not perhaps 
amount to above 160,000 francs. 

Perpignan is certainly not of so much politic 
cal importai^ce as Toulouse. This latter city 
with its Trappist, its two journals, its pious 
l^ouls^ is the centre of great meditation and vast 
projects; however Perpignan wasfor the mo- 
ment a place of great interest, if not political 
yet picturesque, and I often wished for the 
pencil of Mr. Charlet, to paint the numerous 
fiigitives wilii which it is filled. 

The monks, who are the forerunners of every 
emigration, swarmed at Perpignan, and pre* 
ceded the Regency. At Narbonne, I had 
already met the capuchins, with their ample 
brown flowing robe, their large hoods hanging 
down to the middle of the back, their rosary^ 
and their head and feet bare. At Perpignan 
I saw monks of all colours ; black, blue, white^ 
grey, and reddish brown ; the our£s in large 
great coats, and immense French hats. You 
remark a singular habit in them when you 
meet: them; they followed: you with their 
eyes, as if ready to answer a question, and 
their extaided hand seemed ready to bless you; 
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I soon learnt that in Spain, they bless all the 
peasants, who prostrate themselves before 
them, and I understood that they ^were in- 
clined to be equally generous in France, as in 
their own country* Two of them, with whom 
I conversed, said carelessly, * The Spaniards 
like it, and we give it them- In France they 

/do not care for it, and we keep it to ourselves/ 

I In general I did not find them very fanatical. 

I They have a kinji of indolence which excludes 
violent sentiments. They are very little 
affected by the diminution of the king's power, 
but the happy theocratic influence which they 
enjoyed has been disturbed. The convents 
of several of them have been visited, the 
majority has suffered for the crimes of a 
few, and they have fled ; in no great hurry, 
however, and contented with the quiet and easy 
pace of their smiles. 

/ The profession of a monk is very general 
in Spain, because it is easy, pleasant, and 
favours all kind of idleness. If a man has 
comimitted any irregularities, or if he is still 
more lazy than his lazy countrymen, he is 
received into a monastery, and displays his 
tranquil sanctity in the eyes of the people, 
who are glad to see the servants of God 
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multiply- A portion of the land' is allotted 
for their support, and voluntary donations add 
considerably to their established income. 
This easy mode of life gives most of them a 
happy embonpoint; a lively red to their cheeks ; 
effaces the fine lines of the Moorish counte- 
nance ; renders those happy bodies difficult to 
be moved; iand in their untroubled reign, 
takes from them even the hatred of heresy, 
the very name of which is unknown to them. 
In others the cloister appears to have made the 
complexion sallow, hollowed and inflamed the 
eyes, depressed the cheeks, and thus pro- 
duced the ideal of fanaticism. I have never 
seen anything finer than some of these hdads 
projecting from the large robes of the capu- 
chins, with an ample forehead, a long straight 
nose, large black fixed eyes, a little strong 
and thick beard. Among them are those men, 
who by turns, monks and guerillas, have quitted 
the mountains since the return of Ferdinand, 
and now go back to them, to satisfy an ardent 
temperament, which under other institutions, 
would have shown itself in great actions, and 
noble enterprizes. 

At Perpignan they are not pitied ais they 
may be where they are not seen. The most 
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zealoQB partisans of the system which it is Wished 
to preserve in Spain, dare not venture to 
express pity at these happy and quiet travel- 
lers ; for the round faces of the greater number, 
and their little leather purses, make every^ 
body easy with respect to them. I remarked 
especially the effects of the neighbourhood 
and presence of facts. At Perpignan nobody 
ventures to say, that religionis attacked, because 
Spain is deprived of these useless devourers; 
no one ventures to speak of their exemplary 
piety, of their austere sanctity; they them- 
selves speak with singular miveti of their 
own regime* At Perpignan, for instance, Mr. 
Mata-Florida is not a prince ; Messieurs 
Gispert and Ortafia are not excellencies; 
Baron d'Eroles has never been said to have 
forty thousand men; Misas is not a religious 
partisan of the mass, though he bears the 
name of it; the Trappist is not a miracu- 
lous and invulnerable man. While I was af 
Perpignan, these great personages were a 
frequent subject of conversation, and no- 
where did more correct opinions prevail re- 
specting them. I shall mention in the sequel, 
what these opinions were. 
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MOUNT CANIGOU. ^THE ARMY OF THE FAITH. — 

THE GUERILLAS. 

ONE of the finest sights that I met with in the 
Pyrenees, was that which struck me when I 
leftPerpignan, to penetrate into the mountains* 
It was about six o'clock in the morning. The 
cold was severe, a violent and icy wind blew 
from the mountains of Capsir, which were co- 
vered with snow ; and a young man of Roussillon 
with a short jacket, a hanging cap, a short and 
lively face, drove at a gallop four horses, 
which carried us round Mount Canigou^ In 
our rapid course we beheld successively the 
summits of this fine mountain, which placed at 
the entrance of the Pyrenees, announces them 
in so striking a manner. The plain had not 
yet received a ray of the sun, when suddenly 
the top of Canigou was tinged with a rose co- 
loured tint, which blending with the white of 
the snow, produced a shade inexpressibly soft. 
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This luminous band increasing as the sun gra- 
dually rose higher, the upper Pic seemed to 
enlarge in proportion as it was illumined. The 
whole mountain was speedily covered with 
light and purple; then all its forms, hitherto 
concealed by the darkness, became marked at 
once; all its projections rose, all its hollows 
seemed to be deeper, and it appeared to ac- 
quire a reality, which it had not. The cold, 
the wind, and our rapid motions, added to the 
effect of this fine scene ; it was the motion in 
particular, which rendered it almost intoxicat- 
ing. All the pleasure, however, was for the 
eye, the extreme cold affected the feelings too 
much to allow the mind to expatiate on the 
contemplation of external objects. 

After having proceeded a long time round the 
foot of Canigou, the mountains of Capsir, which 
are at first in front of you, appear on the side. 
We then enter the defiles, the plain disappears, 
not to appear again, till a hundred leagues off*, 
that is to say, at Bayonne. Advancing to the 
defiles which lead to Cerdagne, you find a 
people, who are entirely Spanish. The women 
whose faces are round and animated, wear a 
handkerchief, which spreading like a veil, at the 
back of the head, is fastened by two corners 
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under the chin, and hangs in a point over the 
shoulders. A bow of black ribband, tastefully- 
fastened at the root of the hair, ornaments their 
forehead; their vtddst is strongly compressed 
by a corset laced iii front; and they shew 
particular gracfe, when they perform, o^ a 
Stmrdaiy, those Spanish dances, which seem s6 
voluptuous to strangers, who see ' them fot the 
first time. 

The men generally open' the dance by them- 
selves, then come the women who dance alohe 
in their turn, after which the men join them, 
and lifting them on their hands, "as upon a seat, 
mab^ them describe a curve at one spring. The 
whole is performed to the sound of a strange 
music ^ a violin, a clarion, and a bagpipe, com- 
pose an brdhestrk, which is alternately tough, 
shrilt, and grating, bur which fchatms* the ears 
of these good pedjiie, and fills them with life 
and^^spirit. " -^ . . 

Prades is the first place at all considerable, 
that we meet after Perprgnari, ahd^is also the 
last. Carriages cannot go beyoiid that, and 
the only way of travelling is^ on horseback.- At 
the moment oif' my arrival, news had been re- 
ceived of the late defeats of the Regeiicy, and 
of the? flight of^ the' iitsurgetits into the French' 
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territory. I heard the mountaineers speakmg 
of it with warmth^ and with the fullest disposi- 
tion to find something marvellous in it. Every 
one told his own story^ but all spoke with 
wonder of the cavalry of Mina, which they 
said, ran upon the points of the rocks. Without 
however being so miraculous, it is certain, that 
this cavalry traverses the mountains with sur- 
prising rapidity and ease. They also announced 
the approach of several generals, the Regency 
itself, and above all, el rey Mata-Ihrida, so the 
peasants here called him. 

I was anxious to get to the place where these 
celebrated insurgents were to be seen. After 
travelling very rapidly, towards night-fidl, I 
met with the first encampment, in a small field, 
at the foot of the mountains, and in the midst of 
tlie snow. I never saw a more melancholy, and 
more original sight. It was distinguished at a 
distance by the floating standards of our lancers, 
who were placed as sentinels at the four comers 
of this itinerant village. Twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred poor creatures, men, women, children, 
and oldpeople,were stretched upon the ground, 
with their baggage spread out; some were 
lying on a little straw, others added their 
clothes, and endeavoured to make beds of them. 
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All employed the little they had, crowding 
together with a confused noise, speaking a 
barbarous language, and displaying the most 
frightful uncleanliness* Some mules were fast- 
ened outside of the circle, their heads covered 
with ornaments, and their eyes with plates of 
copper, according to the Spanish fashion. 

They had just received their rations, which 
they were greedily devouring; Some who 
were not so poor as the rest, had added si little 
salt meat, but the greater number washed it 
down with the water of the stream, which 
flowed at a little distance. The women, in 
particular, excited my compassion by an air 
of despondency and suffering, which was not 
seen in the men. I saw them taking their 
children from their backs and putting them^ 
to the breast, to give them milk. The poor 
creatures, heated by fatigue, exhausted by a 
long journey, surprised by a new country, 
and especially by an inclemency of climate, 
unknown on the South side of the Pyrenees, 
seemed to be the exclusive victims of the evils 
of civil war, and paying the penalty of the 
turbulent dispositions of their husbands. The 
latter were not melancholy; like defeated fana- 
tics, nothing seemed to give them any uneasi- 
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ness but hunger; and I saw this uneasiness 
disappear in most of them, in proportion as 
their ammunition bread was devoured. They 
then threw themselves one after the other on 
the ground on which they reposed, like real 
brutes, who have done everything when they 
have lived a day. 

Their features and their costume struck me 
extremely. I fancied inyseliT suddenly trans- 
ported in the midst o( a scene which had often 
impressed me when a child, that of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, peopled with natives 
of Eastern countries. The resemblance of 
the races is striking. I found here two 
kinds of countenances : some had large bkck 
eyes, a short forehead, a large nose, a tawny 
complexiob, and black hair : the others black 
and tawny like the first, had compact facesj 
flattened features, crisp hair, and seemed to me 
to have a great aflSnity with the Arabs. Tliey 
are generally of a middle stature, and by no 
means upright : it was evident from the bending 
in their loins and knees, from their quick and 
elastic step, that they were more accustomed 
to run upon the mountains than to form regular 
ranks, to hole! their heads up, and their arms 
extended. Their costume was singularly 
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cliarft^teristic ; t^ey wore Uke the natiyeB of 
Roussillpa, a lo^g. cap, .a short jacket, \aiid 
iftstead of jWide trpwsers, sjiort close breeches 
pomiftg down to the kne^s, gaiters .terminating 
fit the instep ; lastly, spartillas^ a kind of san* 
dais with a cork sqle, and fastened by strings 
passing over the foot. I here apeak of the com- 
plete cogjtume^ for most of them had neither 
cap, nor jacket, jior ^artillas. A pair of 
breeches half, worn oiit . covered them from 
the waist to the knees, and a plaid of a thou- 
sand ^variegated colours supplied the place ^ 
the garments which they wanted. 
^ After. having observed for some time this 
deplorable sight of a population, displaced with- 
out legitimate reasons, without hope of success^ 
gt^d ;witho)it means of support, I turned aside, 
aiid resumed my way across the mountains; 
The roadg were covered with the poor stragglers 
whoJhad remained behind. To these were added 
oMpers, monks, cur6s, students with the large 
Aragonese hat, and the gown tucked up : these 
latter, however, were in a different situation 
from the poor, wret^ches that I had just quitted. 
I am not disjposed to aggravate the injustice of 
a state of things which is sufl&ciently iniquitous 
in itself; but I niust say it, because all / 
who were witnesses of it felt as I did, that 
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these monks were far from suffering like the 
victims of their revolt. Some had joined fami- 
lies who travelled with them, and appeared to 
serve them. I remarked among these groups, 
generally consisting of three or four individuals, 
an over-grown personage, who had neither the 
hardy vigour of a man, nor the interesting 
weakness of a woman, wrapped up in a cloak, 
and riding comfortably on a mule, while at 
his side an unfor|:unate mother was walking 
painfully on foot, her face and hands red with 
the cold, and making use of all her clothes to 
cover the child which she held in her arms. The 
officers were disarmed, and shabbily dressed ; 
they wore little plumes of various colours, and 
gome of them rode excellent horses. 

In the midst of this melancholy scene, I was 

much struck with a young man, dressed in 

rather a handsome uniform, and well mounted, 

who though unarmed, was distinguished by 

a loftiness land grace entirely African, put 

his horse on all his paces, and seemed to 

amuse himself with the road and the fugitives. 

/I could not help admiring this indifference 

s in the midst of civil war, and became sen- 

I pible, how easy it is to call into the field, 

Y» people who have neither industry, nor a taste 
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for the arts, to employ them, or to attach them \ 
to good order and tranquillity. / 

This is the state of a great part of Spain. 
Industry having made no progress, all classes 
of the inhabitants seek in the mountains that 
occupation which they cannot find in the towns. 
Of this I had occasion to satisfy myself in the 
evening, in the first town where I sought 
an asylum. Such as had not been able to 
reach the encampment had dispersed them- 
selves in the habitations whose owners were 
willing to receive them, and warmed their feet 
round a great fire, before they went to rest 
among the horses and cows. By the light of 
this fire I observed them one after the other, 
and by means of signs, and a slight acquaint- 
ance with the patois of Roussillon, assisted 
by the landlord's interpretation, I asked them 
some questions. Some were hunters, others 
shepherds, and others called themselves traders. 
I was wondering how it was possible that these 
men could have anything to do with trade, 
when I learnt, that to trade meant, in the lan- 
guage of the country, to convey contraband 
goods across the mountains, the snows, and 
the lines of the custom-house. I soon saw 
of what calibre these soldiers were. I spoke 
to them of the faith, and of the king, but they 
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§qejp(ked ui^mOTecJ,. pThe iwaaes, of tli^lrcI^iQfs 
aflfected them mor^, ]which i^ i^turaJL enQugh> 
jF9rriQ thj^ they;hadiSomethiiigkn9wi> and real. 
Tbe ittu»ie.ofthe BArond'Erolpsg^vetlhei^ co^-* 
siderablesmimation* i^his gene^i, without, ai^ 
appeaxanoe^of h(er(H&pv ?tboi|t ,bim, pr. wiJJUqut 
haying ledvthemon tQ yictory^haj^ succeeded in 
captivating tbf^ir invaginations, peipharps because 
he shews hunsetf rather Jess than the others* 
They see iA.hiai a mysferious intelligence, and 
a particul9,rgift, which in their igciorance. they 
deftne, ^y the word direction ! direction:! , repeated 
with emphasis. . - . i ,. .- - ■ ^ .■ 
A .This ignoijant, violent, lazy^ and poor people, 
/ mu9t be employed and fed, until Aey become 
/ sensible of the advantages .which industry pro-^ 
/ cures; but until they ax^quire a home and the 
/ meaqs of regular subsistence, they will fly with 
joy to the first signal which is given them from 
the mountains. .We need, not therefore be at 
all surprised at the facility with which the 
Regency of Urgel has drawn some visages into 
insurrection. BxiX if insurrection is easy, Ihe 
case is otherwise as to its> success and duration. 
In fact, when the Regency thought proper to 
appoint ministers and generals, and to attempt 
a regular campaign, it was beaten. It will be 
said that it might have done against Minawhat 
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the Cortes of Cadiz did against Bonaparte. To\ 
this there is but one reply. These giierillas>v i 
who have risen for a moment in the Pyrenees, \ 
are good for nothing against their own couri- / 
trymen, in whom there is nothing to excite( 
their passions; on the contrary, the sight of 8^ 
stranger, differing from themselves in language^ 
dress, and countenance, animates them even t<i) 
fury. These differences are unpardonable in 
their- eyes, and they pursue them with extreme 
inveteracy. .Add. to this the fine uniforms^ 
handsome: arms, gorgets, and; brilliant buttons, 
to pillage from foreigners.; and there are more 
than sufficient reasons to make them fight in 
every defile in Spain« Besides they have an 
advsuitage over the enemy, which they have 
not over their countrymen, sobriety, and a 
perfect acquaintance with the country and its 
localities. These guerillas, who are so weak 
against Mina, will therefore be very formidable 
to foreigners. Providence seems to have or- 
dained, that when it gave men a country, they 
should be able to preserve it, and with that 
view to have given them an irresistible force 
on their own soil. There is a great deal of 
meaning in the fable which says, that a giant 
on touching his mother earth> acquired from it 
new and terrible strength. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE DEFILES OF MOUNT- LOUIS. THE EEGENCY 

OF URGEL. 

I HAVE already said that on quitting Prades, 
you enter into narrow and majestic defiles, 
which lead you by a road of twenty or twenty- 
five leagues into the valley of Cerdagne. I had 
passed Prades, Ville franche, and Olette, where 
I stopped one night. I left it in the morning, 
after having with great difficulty procured a 
mule and a guide. The sky was dark and 
stormy ; an impetuous wind blew through the 
defiles with extreme violence; it was so strong 
that the large sheets of slate^ with which the cot- 
tages are negligently covered in this country, 
were falling at every gust; and yrhile my guide 
was arranging the modest trs^pings of my 
mule, three or four of these slates fell and were 
broken to pieces close to him, and had nearly 
killed him. I left Olette as soon as I was able, 
and took the road to Mount- Louis. There the 
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mountains draw closer together and rise: you 
enter a narrow^passage, which is frightful from 
the dimension of its forms, and the irregularity 
which distinguishes it. The road is cut out on 
the side of the rocks, at one third of their height, 
and allows room for one mule at most. Above 
are inaccessible eminences, below are torrents, 
and beyond are other mountains, which are con- 
nected with those round which you are going. 
The scene is most diversified. Sometimes you 
rise and seem to command the abyss, at others 
you descend, and seem to have it over your head. 
Sometimes, following the sinuosities of the 
defile, you come into an obscure inclosure, 
apparently without an outlet, then suddenly 
doubling a point, you discover an unexpected 
and immense prospect ; vast amphitheatres of 
dazzling snow, black pines, and a succession 
of mountains which crowd together and lock 
into each other. The confusion of cubic and 
broken masses of lime-stone, blocks of granite, 
the schistus detached in slabs or broken 
into little flakes, added to the loud roaring of 
the rapid torrents, the disorder of the winds, 
and of the pressed and rent clouds, afford a 
perfect picture of chaos. Never did the confu- 
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pion of the elements appear tp me more awf^I^ 
eveu in the midst of a storm at sea. 

I advanced with difficulty, obliged at inter^ 
vals to alight, that I might not be thrown down 
by the wind, and to warm myself by walking ; 
my guide and myself frequently placed our- 
selves under the shelter of a rock, in order to 
recover breath, while the tempest was r^ing^ 
When it was allayed, we proceeded again, with 
our bodies bent forward and our heads held ^oym, 
to ma,ke our way against the violent pressure 
of the air. The cold penetrated with the wind 
through the closest garments, and at every 
gust I felt as if plunged into some frozen 
medium. : . c 

On this day, and during this dreadful storm, 
I met still more fugitives than the day before* 
Not a monk, not, a woman, had ventured to set 
out. Those who had.no families with them, 
were conducted in bands by some of our 
soldiers. The poor wretches wrapped them- 
selves up as well as they CQuld; fortunately 
for them they had the wind on their backs, and 
impelled by it, ran along the narrowest paths 
with extreme agility. 

My guide had told me when we set out, that 
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we should meet el rey Mata-FUmda. In fact, 
the pages of the Regency soon announced bis 
approach. I must make my reader acquainted 
with these pages, who ■ have been spoken ^6f 
with so much cdmplacency, as well as theJ 
portmanteaus/ contaihing the irchiv^s df the 
Regency; I saw horsemen pass me, in bands 
df three or four togfether, lipoii horses which 
were lean indeed, and Hi-shaped, but exdeV 
leiiti fbi* they gialloped on the snow, and aloiig 
the paths, with a security, I might almost "say 
irrfetllibilityjv^hich was truly surprising; - Their 
equipment wfes wbi'thy of the place, of ' th^fe 
men, and of the army to which they belonged- 
Some had old caps, very jriuch worn ; others 
rusty helmet^, or little round hats, with short 
plumes of various colours, Thiey h&d uAiforiris, 
or Catfelonian jackets, sometimes pantalboris 
and shoes, but for the naost part gaiterd and 
spHrtiUas] and no spurs. Seine had no saddled, 
or any other harness than a halter. We riiet 
from sixty to eighty of these horsenien, of 
whom there were, perhaps, twelve or fifteen 
who were well equipped, and wrapped in good 
blue cl6aks, escorting oflBcers, whom I took 
for the members of the Regency ; for I should 
have liked it to have had this military appear- 
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ance. My guide undeceived me, assuring me 
that this was not the Regency, but that 1 
should soon see el rey Mata-Fhrida. I shall 
not forget that when a Frenchman wished to 
buy some of the horses, an oflScer of the Faith 
begged him to desist, because he said the 
horses did not belong to those who rode 
them. In fact he went round to hinder the 
peasants from making any bargains with the 
fagitives, who were very eager to dismount, in 
order to sit dovra to table. 

At last I met the long-expected Regency. 
At this time, the wind instead of raising the 
sand and pebbles, was driving before it thick 
snow and little sharp icicles, which adhered to 
the face. We were climbing a flight of steps, 
which extending along the side of a hill, turned 
towards its summit and descended on the 
opposite side. On a sudden I saw a horse* 
man at the summit of the path, who turned 
the point, and advanced towards us, with a 
truly martial air. He was an old dragoon, 
enveloped in an immense cloak, and resem- 
bling those warriors represented in Wouver- 
man's battle-pieces. After him, came a foot 
soldier, leading two good horses by the bridle. 
We were in our turn doubling the poiat, and 
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descending by the opposite flight of steps, 
when I perceived a group of several indivi- 
duals, who appeared to ascend it with diffi- 
culty on foot. A man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, of middle stature, pale, thin and 
stooping, with his eyes red; wearing a black 
cap, and a brown great coat, was leaning upon 
two other persons, and apparently dragging 
himself along with the greatest difficulty. My. 
guide at this sight called out to me: * El rejfy 
el rey Mata-Florida.^ At these words, I 
looked more attentively at this person, who 
was proceeding with so much difficulty. His 
situation was truly calculated to excite com- 
passion. I could not help regretting the am- 
bitious and turbulent humour, which had 
thrown a man of his age, destitute of genius or 
energy, amidst the hazards of a civil war, and 
the difficulties of the winter and the moun- 
tains. His suite was not less chars^cteristic : 
three or four mean-looking and ill-dressed 
individuals walked by his side ; these were the 
great officers of the Regency. One of them 
who was pretty far advanced in ' years, very 
|:all, wearing an enormously large French hat, 
covered with oil-skin, and carrying a bundle 
wader his arm, kept a little on one side; 
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he was a minister,' I know not of what depart- 
ment. Behind him was a tall capuchin, in 
a long robe, who seemed to represent the altar 
near the throne. Lastly, * few steps bebiiid 
them, came a young man in k gteen doak^ 
with several ciapes, dressed ^^riipletely in the 
French fashion, rather stout/ and of a very- 
remarkable appearance.^ I Wais tbld he was 
the son of the Marquis Mata-Florida. The 
wind blowing violently at ttid - time, both 
parties stopped, aiid I had sufficient time to 
examine this fugitive court. They watered their 
horses at a little streaiti, which isisued from 
the gides of the mountain, and whifch flowed 
under a thick covering of ice tteat had been 
broken. After this we both continued our 
respective routes. ' ^ ; r: 

Immediately after, two mules appeared lide*i 
with four portmanteaus. From the condition 
of the rest of the army, I saw that none but 
the king and the ministers could be the posses- 
sors of the portmanteaus, and I presumed 
that they must contain their wardrobe. I 
should have looked at theni with much gf eater 
respect, if I had known, as certain j<>umals 
have since related, that they contained thfe 
archives of the Regency. A government. 
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which afiter four months existence, already pos- 
sesses four portmanteaus full of archives, must 
be allowed to be very industrious, and it is \ 
only lawyers, who could make such productive^ 
monarchs. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

MEMBERS OF THE REGENCY. MATA-FLORIDA. 

THE MINISTERS. BARON d'eROLES. 

IT is certain that we must not judge of merit 
by outside shew, and that a very false estimate 
would have been made of the genius and bra- 
very of our Vendeans, by judging upon that 
principle; but it must also be acknowledged 
that, in circumstances of much more import- 
ance, the Regency of Urgel is not what it ought 
to be. Mata-Florida was but a few years ago, 
a very obscure lawyer at Madrid, who drew 
up, or at least signed, the address presented in 
1814 by the sixty-nine to Ferdinand, petition- 
ing him to abolish the constitution of the 
Cortes. This address, which commenced by 
quoting a Persian custom, obtained for its 
authors the name of Persians, and introduced 
some of them to the favour of Ferdinand. 
Mata-Florida was particularly distinguished, 
created a marquis, and afterwards made a 
minister; which is not surprising in times of 
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devolution, when people so soon rise from 
nothing. He was in the ministry in 18209:wheQ 
the events of the island of Leon obliged Ferdi- 
nand to accept the constitution, and to change 
his ministers. Mata-Florida soon after left 
Madrid, and having since repaired to the moun-» 
tains of Catalonia, has all at once made hhnself 
regent and prince, and in the imagination of the 
people is almost a king. In fact, this is the only 
title given him in the mountains. Two citizens, 
one of Perpignan, and the other of JUe, a small 
town in its neighbourhood, both long since 
expatriated, happening to fall in with Mata^ 
Florida, first became his secretaries; then, cer^ 
tain journals styling them ministers, they ac^ 
cepted the title, and called themselves exx^el* 
lencies. In this manner was this Regency 
formed, and by the aid of distance, it has ap- 
peared to be something; but it never had any 
real importance, except in the minds of the 
combatants whom it excited. 

At Perpignan, the inhabitants laughed out- 
right, when thiey saw the journals of the capi- 
tal speak as they did of persons, whom they 
knew so well, and who were so suddenly 
elevated into power and celebrity. They justly 
remarked thai to produce an effect on th« 

H2 
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Spanish nation, and to inspire it with confi- 
dence, the Regency ought to have been very 
differently constituted. A few leaders of gue- 
rillas, either unknown, or celebrated only for 
atrocious cruelties; an old lawyer, a monk, 
and two obscure citizens, are not calculated to 
give confidence to a whole nation, or to acquire 
the respect of the other nations of Europe, 
which had their eyes fixed on this insurrection. 
Among these insurgents, there is only one 
man worthy of remark, whom I have already 
mentioned, but whose merits are of a kind en- 
tirely out of place in the ranks in which he 
combats; this is the Baron d'Eroles, whoin all 
Spain is astonished to seq in the anti-constitu- 
tional army. He is said to be nearly forty years 
of age. He formerly studied the law, with 
great credit, and had hardly finished his studies, 
when he declared for the Cortes of Cadiz, 
and commanded a small army which fought 
for the independence of Spain, and the preser- 
vation of the constitution of 1812. He acted 
with considerable skill as a partisan, but in this 
respect he is far inferior to Mina. There he 
began that career, which is said not at all to 
suit him, though he has much personal bravery; 
namely, that of a chief of guerillais. He has a 
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mind too lofty to suit the command of the&e 
half savages, and he has not the genius of 
a Mahomet to deceive and to lead them at his 
will. He is of middle size, squints a little, 
and otherwise destitute of the qualities that can 
strike vulgar imaginations. French officers who 
were made prisoners by him at Figuferes, during 
the last war, and who spoke, in high terms of 
the treatment they received, have seen him 
coyered with all kinds of arms, to add to his 
military appearance ; but they affi^rm) that he 
carried the carbine, the sabre, and pistol, awk- 
wardly, and ,that in spite of his endeavours, he 
pever could make himself look like a chief of 
banditti. 

It is asserted, that he was one of the Spanish 
generally who was always well known to be in 
favor of the constitution, and that he was ac- 
tually in disgrace for his opinions. He was a con- 
siderable time at Montpellier before the events 
of the Island of Leon ; and it was supposed 
that it certainly could not be the favour of the 
court which induced ^im to banish himself so 
long. At that time he gave all who became ac- 
quainted with him, a high idea of the acuteness 
of his understanding and the moderation of his 
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tifHmoiiB.. Having beea asked to use his influ* 
encein favour of some afrancesados, who wished 
toretum to their own country, he assured the 
applicants, that h^ could do nothing himself, 
and although lie pointed out the means that 
might be tried, he professed to despair of ob- 
taining anything of an ignorant and unjust 
court. Those who knew him then, and even his 
own coxmtrymeri, have been quite astonished 
at his becoming the general of the Regency. 
Thay regretted, that with the talents of a 
statesman, he should have condemned himself 
to become a leader of banditti, and should 
have abandoned the cabinet for the mountains. 

Perhaps in a regular army Baron d'Eroles 
might exhibit true genius ; but in the midst of 
chiefe who regard themselves as the proprietors 
o£ the seanty troops which they have assem-^ 
bM» who do not understand a general's plans, 
or refuse to submit to him, how can he mature 
plans, or ever get them executed? incessantly 
counteracted, disobeyed, and envied, he can 
WveSc organise these rebels, who are as un* 
tractable towards those who employ them, as 
towards those against whom they have revolted. 

One of those generals, or chiefs, by which' 
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ever name they may be balled^ who was at 
Cabaiies at the sraa'e tirne^ eomplaiaed bitterly 
of the Regency^ and of iU principal general^ 
d^Eroled; he boasted €f his own delicacy and 
good faith, reproached himself with not haymg 
taken care of his own interests, as all the rest 
had done; he pretended that the army was- 
devoted to him alone, because he charged at 
its head, instead of shutting himself up to form 
plans, like d'Eroles ; and that he would return 
to Spain, with five or six hundred devoted 
followers, raise contributions, as his colleagues 
had done, and come afterwards and enjoy the 
fruits of his expedition, under the shelter 
of the Pyrenees. 

These mean expressions, which he let drop 
amidst the fiimes of the wine, while surrounded 
by a barbarous soldiery, and by the side of 
Frenchmen, who heard him without answering, 
clearly showed the ideas which are floating in 
these heads, and the real sentiments which ani- 
mate the pretended defenders of the Faith. It I 
is impossible for them ever to agree, to concert \ 
with each other, or to submit to a more able ^ 
chief; they will blame him, accuse him, deny 
the propriety of his measures, and the reality of 
his talents. The mountains and the untractable 
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guerillas, who inhabit them, do not in fact > 

admit of es:ten8ive and combined plans. There 
everything is concentrated in each defile, and 
in the chief who commands the hundred or tw^o 
hundred men, who lie in ambush. j 
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CERDAGNE* — BOURG-MADAME. — PUYCERDA. — 
SKIRMISHES BETWEEN THE TWO SPANISH 
PARTIES. 

CABANES is a village situated along the road 
which passes at the foot of Mount-Louis. This^ 
last is a small fortress which was taken by the 
Spaniards at the beginning of the war of the 
Revolution, and held by them for a considerable 
time. The defiles of which I before spoke open 
here, and form a first basin, the bottom of 
which is still at a great elevation above the sea. 
This bottom is very unequal in its surface, and 
on one of its eminences is erected Mount- 
Louis, of which I have just spoken. Thence 
you pass by the Col de la Perche into the im- 
mense basin of Gerdagne. An idea may be 
formed of the nature of the road, firom the fact, 
that the convoys of bread for the troops cannot 
be conveyed to Bourg-Madame in less than 
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two days. It is true that they are drawn by 
oxen, but then the distance from Mount-Louis 
to Bourg-Madame is only five leagues. The 
snow lay several feet deep in Cerdagne at the 
time that I was there; and in the comers, 
where there was an eddy of wind, enormous 
masses of it were collected. The high momx- 
tainswere entirely covered with it; not more 
than a few strips of rocks, either perpendicular 
or sheltered, were clear of it, which appeared 
quite black, by their contrast with the splen* 
dour of the surrounding snow. 

The morning that I left Mount-Ixmis the sky 
cleared -up, and the thick vapours which had 
obscuted it for many days seemed about to dis- 
perse; the clouds rising from the plain suffered 
the clear blue sky to appear, and accumulated 
in a recess of the mountains in black and livid 
m:asses. The sun began to illuinine this immense 
desert of ice, and diffused a wAnnth, which was 
hardly sensible; but even' light without heat af* 
forded us pleasure. The sight roused me from 
a kind of lethargy, when suddenly I lieard mili-. 
tary music, mingled with the sh^aip and shrill 
sounds t)f the trumpet, which echoed from rock 
to rock, 1 was struck with surprise, and list^ied 
with delight to those French notes, in the mid- 
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die of" a country which had long ceased to 
remind me of France. I looked round to 
discover whence the sound of the music pro- 
ceeded, for I nowhere saw any musicians, 
when I perceived, at a distance, some points 
of bayonets, advancing in files, in a hollow of 
the snow ; I did not even see the soldiers- caps, 
but only the tops of their arms. I hastened to 
the hollow, and saw one of our regiments 
which was changing its quarters, and on the 
march, surrounded by the fugitive bands of the 
Faith. 

I took the opposite route, and proceeded to- 
wards Cerdagne, from whence this regiment 
came. On the way I witnessed a singular 
effect of the vapours rising from the ground 
into the air. The immense basin which I had 
before me was surrounded by the liighest 
mountains. Upon every acclivity, rose masses 
of white vapour, in the form of a kind of flame; 
which appeared clearly defined, even on the 
white ground of the snow. These flame-like 
vapours were not waving, but motionless, like 
stalactites, or like those flames which are sCulp^ 
tured upon marble urns. From time to time 
some part of them separated, and rose lightly 
into a clear and very cold sky, Whilie en- 
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joying this scene, I arrived at the Col de la 
Perchcy which is a kind of slope made across a 
rather low ledge of rocks. This ledge sepa- 
rates Mount-Louis from the basin of Cerdagne. 
A cold and cutting wind blew in our faces, but 
did not prevent me from contemplating the fine 
hollow which composes Cerdagne, upon which 
the eyes of France and Europe have been lately 
so anxiously directed. This basin is bounded op 
the North by the Col de la Perche; on the West 
by the mountains of Carol, and on the South by 
those of the Seu dUrgel, which formed a back 
ground, the great elevation of which had a 
grand and picturesque effect. The Segre, a 
small river, crosses it from North to South, 
and constitutes in part the division between the 
French and Spanish parts of Cerdagne. This 
division, however, is not very accurate, and in 
some places, the respective territories run into 
each other, so as to render it very difficult to 
distinguish the frontier line. It is there that 
for a whole year, our troops have been con- 
demned to unremitting vigilance, on account of 
the presence of the two Spanish parties, who 
were constantly fighting. The guarding of the 
frontier, has been nowhere so troublesome, as at 
this point ; for further on, is Andoixe, which is 
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neutral; the valley of Aran, which being sur- 
rounded by very high moimtains, has never 
been occupied by either party; still farther on 
are the higher Pyrenees, almost inaccessible;: 
lastly, Navarre, and Bayonne, which have been 
in turn important points, but much less so 
than Cerdagne, because the Regency was not 
there. The general attention has therefore been 
concentrated on this basin, and the two banks 
iof the little river Segre. 

In coming from the Col de la Perche^ we first 
reach Sallaghouse, then les Guinguettes, now 
called Bourg-Madame. This town is on the 
very bank of the Segre, and communicates 
by a small wooden bridge with the other bank, 
which is Spanish. The bridge is composed 
of two beams, which will give an idea of the 
breadth of the stream which it crosses. On 
the other side, and on the Spanish bank, is a 
narrow and rather steep road, which in eight or 
ten minutes, brings you to a plain gate, which 
seems like the entrance to some old farm-house. 
It is however that of the town of Puycerda, 
which is thus placed upon an eminence, within 
musket shot of Bourg-Madame. 

Not far from this, ascending the Segre, above 
Puycerdaand B6urg-Madame> and far advanced 
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into the Frenck territory, by which it is nearly 
surrounded, is the little town of Livia, which 
is, however, Spanish by its manners and go- 
yemment« This singular confusion of boun- 
dary is. a great advantage to the smugglers, 
wJio axe fsor.from complaining of it, A neutral 
road leads from Livia to the Spanish territory. 
It is between these three points, Livia, Puy^ 
cerda and Bourg-Madame, and on the two 
banks of the Segre, that the most frequent and 
tevere skirmishes have taken place between 
the two Spanish parties, 

Ouu soldiers received the vanquished, dis* 
fiurmedthem, and then conducted them to the 
lazarettos, where they were obliged to per- 
form quarantiue for a certain time. These 
iios{Mtals were composed of a bam and a small 
field, within which those under quarantine 
were confined. It may be imagined how dif^ 
ficult it was to keep men used to roam about 
the mountains, in this state of captivity. Our 
troops were always on the alert to prevent 
them from spreading over the French terri- 
tory, or from rising against the sentinels. A 
brave officer, who guarded some hundreds of 
them, was one jjight informed, that they in- 
tended to murder the sentinel, to surprise his 
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company ia their sleep» and disarm them, and 
then fly. with their arms. The officer remained 
up with all his people, and the Spaniards, 
much surprised when they rose, to find their 
guards awake, returned very submissively into 
the little field which sei-ved as their abode. 

The most violent scenes daily occurred on 
the banks of the river. The constitutional 
troops were continually quarelling with the 
soldiers of tiie Faith, who were under quaran- 
tine on the. French bank. The former, who 
were almiost all in good condition, and some 
of whom appeared to be in very good circum- 
stances, used to say to the French ; *' See, we 
are the nation, we have somethiiig to fight for, 
and to lose ; as for those nameless vagabonds, 
who only seek to plunder, ^eave them- to us, 
and we shall soon settle matters/'.. i...They 
were prevented however from commg to blows, 
and then both parties loaded «ach other with 
abuse. The constitutionalists put their hands 
in their pockets, and taking out a piece of 
money, held it up, saying to the royalists, 
'' Rascals ! shew us as mudi:' The latter only 
answered by taking tip stones, and throwing them 
at their enemies ; ^' There," isaid they, '' that's 
for youi rascals ! who will feave neither €k>d 
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nor king." Our soldiers were then obliged to 
interfere to prevent them from fighting. 

The two most celebrated chiefs of bands, in 
Cerdagne, ieaid with whom out officers have had 
most frequent intercourse, are Misas and Mi- 
ralh^s. What is told of these chiefs is worthy 
of the most sanguinary civil war. 

Miralh^s is a farmer of Cerbera, very rich 
from the extent of his estates and the number 
of his servants. He was living quietly on his 
property, when he was told that the Faith was 
menaced, and the throne in danger. He imme- 
diately assembled the peasants of the country, 
marched towards La Seu d'Urgel and joined the 
army of the Faith. Miralhfes is near fifty; with 
.a pretty good figure and a true Spanish coun- 
tenance, very ignorant, but possessed of great 
natural good sense, in short the most honest 
>; and sincere fanatic that can be conceived. 
This extraordinary man, although continually 
surrounded by robbers and assassins, has, how- 
ever, exhibited the strictest probity, and the 
greatest moderation to the subjects of the op- 
posite party ; and he has proved by his conduct 
amid so many bad examples, that there are 
natural dispositions, truly virtuous. This wortjiy 
Spaniard is the tutelary genius of the oppressed 
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Cerdagne, andhas exerted himself to oppose 
his beneficent influence to that of the terrible 
Misas, who is to this country the genius of evil. 
Wherever this brave man showed himself at 
the head of his peasantry, mounted on a great 
farm-horse, with his net, his jacket, and his 
spurs over his spartillas, confidence and security 
returned. He paid for everything he took, 
and never levied forced contributions, by 
threatening to bum the country, if payment 
was refused. Indignant at the extortions of 
his colleagues, he has sometimes threatened to 
retire to his estates, but his zeal in a cause 
which he considers sacred has always pre- 
vented him. One day he came to Bourg- 
Madame, and desired to speak with an officer 
whom he had frequently consulted, and in . 
whose judgment he had great confidence. The 
good man was quite in despair, as his colleague^ 
in order to finish matters more quickly, wanted 
to set fire to the country, and he did not know 
how to act. The officer advised him not to yield, 
and rather to drive away the barbarian, with 
whom he had to do; he followed this advice, 
and the country was saved for some days from 
a merciless enemy. 
I have heard our officers, who in general feel 
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the greatest disgust &t the scenes they have 
witnessed, and detest the chiefs of these bands 
as they deserve, say with warmth, that if ever 
they go into Cerdagne, they will pay a visit to 
\ this generous insurgent, who is perhaps the only 
one of them all, who is conscientiously steadfast 
in the cause, and whose heart is as good as it is 
noble. 

It is here that our poets and novelists should 
cotne to look for models of costume, manners 
and chai^cters ; for the* rest of Europe is 
almost all softened down into general uni- 
formity by the progress of civilization, and 
shows everywhere else only a tolerably happy 
and tranquil state of society. In the moun- 
tains of Spain is especially to be found that 
dramatic and original barbarism, which I cer- 
tainly do not mean to prrfer to Swiss pru- 
dencei^ but which rouses the imagination^ and 
offers it grand features to study. As a con- 
trast to the virtuous Miralh^s, we have Misas, 
with quite different manners and character>^ 
His name is Costa ; that of Misas is only a nick- 
name, which has been given him on account of 
the contributions which he levied for the mass, 
which in Spanish is called misas. He has 
^wn old.in the mountain service; he com- 
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mmdscafodores^while the followers of Miralhfes 
are only peasants. 

He has with him, for his inspirmg daemon, a 
very learned monk, who speaks several lan- 
guages, and is always at his side to act as an 
interpreter. This singular compound of intelli- 
gence and ferocity is well known in Cerdagne, 
where they spread general terror. The follow- 
ing story will give an idea of their insolence. 

Misas came one day, with his companion, 
to the banks of the Sfegre, and appeared on the 
little bridge which leads from Puycerda to 
Bourg-Madame. He told the sentinel he 
wished to speak to the commanding officer. 
That officer happening to be absent, his sub- 
stitute proposed to answer for him. Misas 
wore a small cap thrown backward ; his frock 
was unbuttoned, and a handkerchief carelessly 
tied round his neck, was fastened at the breast 
by a ring ; he wore, according to the Catalonian 
fashion, a flower in his button-hole, and another 
in his mouth. Advancing towards tiie officer, 
he said to him boldly, ' Do you understand 
Castilian?' 

* I understand Castilian,' replied the officer, 
' but I can only speak French/ 

The monk jrepeated this answer. *Well,* 
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said Misas, ^ I demand an account of the 
muskets which the French have taken fiom the 
Spaniards of the Faith, and burnt ; and also 
that the cartridges and ammunition which 
are in Bourg-Madame, be given up to me.' 

* The muskets have been burnt/ replied the 
French officer, 'in obedience to our orders; 
if they had not been burnt. General Misas 
should not have them ; and as for the cartridges, 
and ammunition, he shall not have them either.' 

The monk interpreted this reply, which was 
delivered in a firm tone. Misas, who was 
somewhat intoxicated, cried out with vehe- 
mence : ' What ! Frenchman, you say I shall not 
have the ammunition? I will yet have both 
you and your grenadiers, for the holy cause 
which I defend.' Some of our soldiers having 
come up ; * Do you hear him,' said the officer, 
' general Misas says he will have you.' 
' Stop, captain,' said the soldiers, who were 
about take aim at him, when the captain 
prevented them. Misas then retired, uttering 
a thousand insulting expressions. 

These facts and many others prove that the 
army of the Faith placed extraordinary reliance 
upon France. They repeated every day when 
they saw the French, ''These are our friends:' 
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They murmured loudly against the Regency, 
when at the taking of Puycerda, our troops 
did not cross the frontier, and fire their cannon 
for them. The fugitives entered our territory 
with the greatest confidence, and seemed to 
anticipate the kindest reception. However, 
the plain ration of bread, which was first given 
them, surprized them a little, and they seemed 
to expect more. Another fact has particularly 
surprized those persons who were acquainteid 
with the intelligence and ability of the Baron 
d'Eroles ; and that is, to see him engaged in a 
cause which was desperate firom the very begin- 
ning. Knowing that he is not fanatically devoted 
either to the throne or to the altar, they can 
account for his conduct only by the hopes 
which he may have conceived of receiving 
powerful assistance. However, what is now 
passing would prove that he has not calculated 
amiss, and that he has had reason to expect 
^considerable support. 



i \ 
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SPANISH CHARACTER. — THE TAKING OF 
PUYCERDA. 

I BELIEVE that the Spanish nation is one of 
the best endowed by nature which exists. Its 
temperament is ardent, and for that reason it 
requires more than any other that nature 
should be improved by education. No people 
rush upon their enemy with greater violence, 
nor does any one fly with more precipitation ; 
none are more proud and haughty, I may even 
«ay, more insolent ; none are more humble in 
thdr submission ; all the Spanish fugitives who 
were in our territory, terrified by their late 
defeat, saluted the French whom they met cm 
the road with extraordinary humility. Who 
does not see in all these points, the impulses 
of an imagination, which, left to itself, is by 
turns courageous or cowardly, proud or sub- 
missive? It is the same with all ardent and 
violent people, the Italians, Egyptians, Turks, 
&c. 
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We need but examine those fine counte'^ 
nances, those lively gestures, those ardent eyes, 
to see that nature has a predilection for these 
(sensible beings, and that there is in them a 
powerful spring, disposed to strong re-action. 
They will unquestionably be most intelligent )\ 
and most eager in the pursuit of apy ob- 
ject ; but their intelligepc^ wants to be en- X 
lightened^ md ^n equable impulse jto be given V 
to their energies. In their present state, how^ 
ever, the Spaniards are of all people, that 
which, with the greatest need of education, ha^ y 
the least, and which has remained most back- ^^ 
ward in the career of European civilization. 

They have the credit of possessing great per- 
severance, but I believe that people have be^ 
deceived, in imputing to their character the 
duration of a resistance, whidi is owing to 
their situation. The Spaniards e:^pelled the 
Moors, they repulsed Bonaparte, and it has 
been Infi^rred from this, that they are the most 
obstinate of mankind. What they have done 
once, I certainly think they would do again, and 
that foreigners would be as ill recdved now as 
on former occasions ; but I must explain why. 
The Spaniards were the first in Europe who 
feyoured manufactures; but the discovery of 
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the new world stopped them at once. Possess- 
ing gold and silver, they were contented to 
purchase everything from other countries, and 
made nothing themselves. They have become 
lazy and indolent, and have sunk into pro- 
found ignorance. I will here make a remark 
which has struck me. Industry was communi- 
cated from the South to the Norths and now 
the North begins to return it to the South. The 
same has been the case with liberty, the inter- 
changes of which have been still more frequent. 
She advanced from the South to the barbarian 
North ; she returned to us from the North in 
the last century ; and now perhaps she will be 
sent back from the South to the subjugated 
North. 

The Spaniards have, therefore, remained 
behind hand, have not cultivated their lands, 
and have. established no manufactures; they 
have despised those whom they paid, for by a 
f strange mistake, it is common enough for him 
who buys arid pays, to fancy himself above 
him, who sells and receives. Ignorance has 
, combined with these causes to make them de- 
s|)ise other people whom they did not visit, arid 
with whose progress they were unacquainted. 
Their priests have told them, that to think 
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differently from them, was absurd and con- 
temptible; and they have believed them. 
Even without being fanatical, they have 
detested all who differed from them in ideas 
and religious belief; they have become almost 
as exclusive as the Jews formerly were, and 
they bear towards foreigners a hatred, mingled 
with pride and contempt. 

Such is the first cause of the bad reception 
which foreigners will always meet with from 
the Spaniards. There is another cause for the 
deadly war, which they will always wage 
against them in every defile of the Peninsula. 
It is their poverty, as well as a want of all the 
comforts which attaches men to their home and 
to repose. I have already mentioned this, 
in speaking of the guerillas. A temperate 
people, who have no wants, no harvest to 
reap, no home to regret, and who with a 
miserable fowling-piece can often procure 
what they have not at home, will always be 
ready to make war, and to repel invasion. 
They hate foreigners, and this is the cause of 
their rising. They gain more than they lose 
by following the trade of a partisan* and that 
is the cause of their perseverance. The dura- 
tion of the struggle is here less the effect of a 
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persevering diaracter, than of a decided taste 
for war. The perseverance which is attributed 
to the Spaniards would be in contradiction to 
their well known impetuosity; for man cannot 
have everything at once, both warm jind 
durable affections. 

They would do no less now, than they did 
ten years ago, because their situation is the 
same, and they have not in the interval 
acquired greater affection for foreigners, or a 
greater desire for repose* We must there- 
O fore deplore the imprudence which would lead 

our yoimg fellow citizens into a country, where 
the experienced valour of pur oldest soldiers 
was completely foiled. 

We may say that one man is more or less 
courageous than another, but we cannot say so 
C^ ->^ V of a hundred, for as soon as you form a mass, 
^ it contains all kinds of tempers, and presents 

the same chances of strength and weakness. 
Between one mass of men and miother, there 
is but one difference, namely, the discipline 
and organization of the whole^ and the pas- 
sion of the moment* I believe therefore that a 
hundred of the fugitives of the F^dth, who have 
almost always fled, are as brave as a hundred of 
the constitutionalists, who have always beat^ 






.^ 
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them. All the difference between them u, that 
the constitutionalists are organized, have ranks^ 
leaders, and an object in view; whereas, the 
soldiers of the Faith, assembled by adventurers 
or intriguers, without order, and above all 
without zeal, being actuated by distress alone, 
cannot but fly before the regular bodies of their 
enemies. 

This is what they did at Puycerda, in a man- 
ner which would appear strange, but for what 
I have said. The Regency had long since left 
Puycerda and retired to livia. Not feeling very 
secure even in the neighbourhood of our terri- 
tory, which surrounded them on all sides, they 
went, it is said, to pass the nights at Stavar, 
a small French village situated at some distance 
from Livia. Every morning they returned to 
encourage their troops, and to resume the 
government of Spain. The evening before, 
news had been brought of the approach of an 
advanced division of Mina. This division 
consisting of a thousand or twelve hundred 
men, came up on the 28th of November, at 
nine o'clock in the morning. It was com- 
manded by Count Linati, a Piedmontese, who 
had served in the French army with distinction. 
On his arrival at Puycerda, he divided his 
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small detachment into three corps, and after a 
single discharge of musketry, entered the town 
without the least resistance. The number of 
the soldiers of the Faith was about three thou- 
sand ; which is proved by the rations that were 
given to them at Bourg-Madame. At that 
one place two thousand seven hundred were 
distributed, and as other fugitives had passed 
by the valley of Carol, we do not exaggerate 
in estimating the whole at three thousand. 
Although they were three times more numer- 
ous than the constitutionalists, had the advan- 
tage of the ground, and were in no want of 
ammunition, they abandoned the field at once. 
They scarcely fired a shot, and our soldiers 
described the appearance of the engagement, 
by saying that you would have fancied it was 
a regiment firing blank cartridge, with an 
interval of five minutes between every shot. 

Our army was drawn up in line of battle on 
the banks of the Sfegre from an early hour in 
the morning, in order to wait the result of the 
attack, and to prevent the French territory from 
being violated. The soldiers of the Faith re- 
treated behind our troops, and took advantage 
of the shelter thus afforded them, to keep oi^ 
firing. It is presumed that their intention was 
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to compromise the French army with the eon-^ 
stitutionalists. Count Linati immediately or- 
dered the firing to cease^ and sent ^o inform our 
generals^ that his intentions and his orders 
were, not to violate the French territory ; but 
he required that the fugitives should be imme- 
diately disarmed, that our army might not be 
placed between the two fires ; several of our 
soldiers had actually been struck by spent balls, 
and a serjeant had even been wounded in the 
head. The bands of the Faith that were already 
on our territory were immediately disarmed, 
and our soldiers indignant at their precipitate 
flight, did it with considerable harshness. One 
of these wretches being desired by a serjeant 
to deliver up his musket, was base enough to 
turn against him the weapon which he had not 
dared to use against the enemy, and killed him 
on the spot. It may be supposed that the 
criminal did not live long : be that as it may, 
the first French soldier killed in these unfortu- 
nate affairs did not perish by the hands of the 
constitutionalists. 

All the army of the Faith had not yet entered 
the French territory; a part had taken refuge 
at Li via, where the expedition of Count Linati 
was to terminate. 
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In fact, on arriving ton the banks of the Sfegre 
he made his little troop halt, in presence of 
our line : military honors were paid on both 
sides; an excellent band of music saluted our 
colours, and after those military civilities, and 
some moments of repose. Count Linati quietly 
marched off towards Livia. Our army lined 
the two sides of the neutral road, which as 
I have said, leads from Puycerda to Livia. 
Here the defence might have been more easy 
and more eflFectual, than it had been on the late 
occasion ; but none was even attempted, and 
the retreat of these heroic insurgents was 
as precipitate as it had been before. It 
/must be confessed that our Vendeans be- 
haved v^y differently, and that they were 
rather more obstinate fanatics. It is really 
insulting them, to compare them, as is done 
every day, to the army of the Faith; and it is 
injudiciously lavishing heroic epithets, to be- 
stow them equally on those who die, and those 
who run away. Even for its own interest, the 
party which is thus prodigal of praise should 
bestow it more sparingly. 

Immediately after this second occupation. 
Count Linati detached fifty or sixty horse- 
men whom he had with him, (the same whose 
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rapidity had so much astonished the people of 
the country) in pursuit of the fugitives, some 
of whom they came up with, and put to death. 
A fact which seemed to be recognised in the 
country, will prove how strict the orders were 
that were given to the constitutionalists. The 
frontier line, as I have said, is very irregularly 
traced ; the horsemen were not always certain 
of being on the Spanish territory ; the French 
sentinels warned them, and made them return 
within their own boundary. One of them, 
in the ardour of pursuit, did not hear the 
warning, and galloped on; the sentinel fired 
and missed him. The horseman immediately 
turned, and rushed upon him who had fired^ 
but when, on approaching, he perceived him to 
be a Frenchman, he stopped, and returned into 
the Spanish territory. Thus we see how 
absurd the reports were of a point being made 
in France, and what credit is to be given to 
such assertions. 

Mina arrived shortly afterwards with the 
rest of his army. He might have about five 
thousand men at Puycerda. I went to this 
latter town, which is certainly one of the dir* 
tiest in Spain, where they are all very filAy. 
I entered it without any difficulty, though I had 
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no passport for Spain ; I was not even exa- 
mined at the custom-house. The constitutional 
party were resolved that the French should 
not be worse treated by them than by the in- 
surgents. Their intention was fulfilled, and 
there were already at Puycerda several traders 
who had come to prosecute their business. I 
saw the constitutional army drawn up in line, 
to be reviewed. It was not clothed like ours ; 
it did not form so regular and geometrical a 
whole; above all, there was not the same 
cleanliness; but the soldiers had all uniform 
caps, coats, and great-coats ; they wore, with- 
out exception, shoes or spartillas; they had 
not at their backs a good leather knapsack 
like ours, but instead of it, they had a linen 
wallet, tied at the ends, hanging over their 
shoulders, which held baggage enough for 
them. Their ranks were not so regular ; but 
on comparison with the bands of the Faith, 
they formed a perfect whole ; and in compari- 
son with our own army, they were very old 
soldiers. If our young conscripts exhibit rare 
dexterity and intelligence, their features and 
appearance are indicative of extreme youth, and 
one cannot help feeling apprehension for them 
when they come to meet fire for the first time. 
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As for the Spanish bands^ notwithstanding the 
dirt and negligence which prevailed in their 
ranks^ one recognized in them the oldest sol- 
diers that there are perhaps now to be found 
in Europe. Black, scarred, and carelessly 
leaning on their muskets, these soldiers had 
all the appearance of old grenadiers, and one 
had no difficulty in fancying them in a shower 
of grape shot. I felt a singular emotion when 
I recollected that these were the bands which 
had so long combated our great army, and 
I thought that they might yet give a good 
account of our heroes, and bear witness to 
their valour. 
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THE VALLEY OF CAROL.— THE KNIFE OF THE 
GUERILLAS. — THE SMUGGLEI^S. — THE PORT 
OF PUYMAURIN. 

you cannot get out of Cerdagne without 
p^jgsing by th0 valley of Carol, a long and 
dangerous defile, the outlet of which is at Ax, 
in the department of the Arri^ge. This is what 
is called the Port of Puymaurin, and is one 
of the most difficult passes in the Pyrenees. On 
the road you hear only the following question 
addressed by the muleteers who are going to 
those who are returning: * Is the port gdodV 
that is to say, do the wind or the snow threaten 
to swallow you up ? Travellers usually sleep 
in a town at the entrance of the valley, called 
the Tower of Carol. They leave it early in the 
morning and employ the whole day in passing 
through this defile, which people on the spot 
call port^ and which would be called in the 
Alps CoL 
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TBis plade, wkitih very thufch ife^mbles all 
the mountainotis parts of ^pain. Will give an idea 
of the ground upon which our French iSoldiers 
are probably going to fflafce war, atid oi the 
meani^ of dubsisten6€! which they ai-e likely 
to find ther^i 

I arrived about tiight-'fall at the ToW6t of Ca- 
rol. I saw some habitations covered with sUoW, 
irregularly pldeed^ atid Hat iilg an slppeafaticd 
of filth, which surprized 166, eVeii aftet What I 
had seen. My horse, which was ttsed to the 
country^ carried me of his^ oWli accord ititoi 
a court-yard, where pieces of beef ctod hideii 
still bloody, were hanging on the Wails. Thii& 
yard was used as a slaagiter-hous^ by one 
of the contractors of the arfiiy; and the dtng-' 
hill which covered the ground, was formed 
of blood and straw. This sight ^Ikx^kerf me. 
My guide lent me a paiif 6f largfr woodeft 
shoes. Which 1 put m oV6r my boots, and I 
crossed this stinking court-yard, to go through 
a little door, to the f6ot of a ladder, Whicif 
led to th€ upper s<oty. Tte company was very 
numerous, «s I had comSfluded ffom the number 
of mules which Were tfAloading in tb6 court- 
yard. In an immense apartment, there was a 
fire on which nearly a whole tree was burning. 

K2 
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The flame ascended the wall; and issued by 
a hole in the roof. The persons round the fire 
were all sitting upon square stones, or on 
blocks of wood ; they consisted of muleteers, 
monks, smugglers, always called merchants, 
the trmty and tvell beloved, who were on their 
flight, and women, who in their eagerness to 
warm themselves, had not yet thrown off* their 
black cloaks. All were on a footing of perfect 
equality, and the seats belonged to the first 
comer. Several rows of frozen travellers were 
waiting till their turn came. As soon as one 
of those who were ^n the first line, began to 
feel his skin bum, he retired, and made room 
for the one behind him. The first care was 
to take off the spartilias, or the wooden shoes, 
and to hang them on the sticks of the faggots, 
which were not yet burning. Thus there 
were about twenty pair of shoes smoaking, 
and the feet of the mountaineers, exhibited 
naked round the fire. It was in the middle of 
this gallery that I had to take my seat. For- 
tunately my guide had acted as my chargi 
d'affaires, and taken care to occupy a seat, 
which he gave up to me. I soon found myself 
seated next to the chief of a band, whose face 
promised me many curious stories, if I could 
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make myself understood, and accommodate 
myself to his CastiUan pride. He wore a large 
cloak wrapped round his body, a leather girdle 
from which no sabre now hung; but on the other 
hand I saw a rude handle projecting from the 
pocket of his trowsers. He had just smoked 
a pipe, and putting his hand to this pocket 
drew out a very long instrument, which sud- 
denly opening, shewed me a dagger concealed 
under the form of a knife. He made use of 
the point to clean the bowl of his pipe, and 
when this operation was finished, he looked 
at his weapon for an instant, and turned it 
several times with complacency, like a man 
who cotitemplates his last shilling. A brigadier 
of the gendarmes who was present, imme- 
diately put his hand on it, saying that it was 
forbidden to enter with arms into the French 
territory, 

' Well,' said the other, * is it forbidden to cut 
one's tobacco and bread V 

■' Certainly not,' replied the brigadier, ' but 
here is more than is required to cut tobacco 
and bread.' 

' And the wolves and dogs ; must we not 
defend ourselves against them ? ' 
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'Hie guerilja m^ this with ^ curate^s air» but 
sp haughtily, ths^t my gapcJiurme, wha was aeeu$^ 
tflflied to Rsk forpas^poite, imd iM)tfor daggers, 
4id not venture to inmt. There was an old ser-^ 
jeapt in the company, the only one perhaps of 
his age a^d appearance, that I have remarked 
in p\ff army, 9^^ who I Relieve would have 
wiUingly take» upon himself to disarm the 
gij^eifillt^, tie seemed to he well acquainted 
with these kind of kmves, \ heard him mutter 
l^etween his teeth, and ask rathoeif angrily, ^ Whe-. 
^]|ieT pf Qp)e cfim^ into Vr^mQ to assassinate Y 
4s the poller however did not concern him, 
^ weiit tp drink in a comer, while the other 
Gontinued to smoke; mA thus they parted, 
lik^ two ^g'S of equal strength, who. separate 
growling ^% ea,ch other. 

I dr^w t^^iX the table where the old serjeant 
was drinking. The face of this brave maa sud- 
denly ^irightej^j^d up; he politely asked me to 
drink with him, and it^m^ediately eaquiced what 
business I had ^onong all these people. ^ In- 
deeds sir:,' said he, ^I piiy you, you will sup 
ill, pass a very bad night, and to-morrow you 
will make a journey which is worse than all. 
For us, it is nothing; we have been for a 
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year giiardiiig tibe^e Spa&iard^, who pky the 
devil at home, wad tken come w take refuge 
among tis. Thefe i^ one there F 

* Yes ! my ftieiid, whalt dtf yot! think of him V 

* Think of him, ^hy, that he its as (Ad a sol- 
dier as myself, and that thit klrife ha^ killed 
mote PrenchmeB, than it has eter 6ut tobacco V 

' How do you guess that V 

* Oh^ faith, I know them well ! I understand 
those ^oufntenances, as our fi'shermen when 
they look at the horizotit can foresee the mis- 
tral?'* 

^ Yoa ^ere born then on the sea coast V 

* Oh dear, yesf my mother is an oyster- 
i/^oiUan af Gette. Though I haVe always been 
used to run abotrt the ntountains, I ai^istire yotr 
H&A fine fellow would htfve gfa^ered a handfiil 
of aaow tlfyon Ganigou before I could plux^k up 
a^tufi; of gra&6. Only look at tho^e feet; no 
gdat'a sa^e more fork^. Antf that dagger! ni 
wd^er tfe* it hafe fasted plenty of our blood'. 
Should a villanous weaj^dn tike that come into 
FSraiice?— If the brigadier would allow me' — 

' You seem to be ratherafraid of it/ 

* Oh, my good sir, when I see it, I am not 

"* A wind which blows in the Mediterranean. 
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afraid of it^ and thank God my tnusket fears 
nobody. But my musket goes only in one 
hand, and this serpent of a knife passes from 
one hand to another, it sees you when you do 
not see it, and it penetrates you as it would 
into the crumb of this loaf.' 

' You have then fought long against the 
guerillas ; it is a bad kind of warfare.' 

^ Bad ! you never know where it is. The 
rpad is alw9.ys open, there are never any 
enemies before you; but behind,.... If you only 
want to drink at a pool, or to cut wood, you 
must be on your guard against the very stones. 
All of a sudden, one of those fellows, such as 
you see there, rushes out, and you are. dead 
before you have time to cryvive VEmperearU.. 
...Excuse me,' added the good serjeant, 'you 
know that at the time we fought against, those 
people, we used to cry vive FEmpereur. And 
he, you know, would not have us be afraid. In 
the campaign in Egypt — you remember, sir, 
the campaign in Egypt V 

*Not exactly, for I was not there; but I 
have heard speak of it.' 

* Well ! I will tell you. The sabres of those 
Turks cut you off a man's head, as we could cut 
off the top of a little shrub. Those sabres at first 
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rather frightened us ; but the general soon cured 
us of that. He told us thjit we were children; 
yet we were taller and older than he ; I for my 
part was four years older. Well ! he said so 
much to us, that we lost our fear. — ^But these 
knives.' 

^ Did he not accustom you to them ?' 

' Accustom! people say much more,: 

namely, that he would not come back here 
himself on account of them, and if he was afraid 
of them, what should we feel ? ' 

' Do you really think that Bonaparte was 
afraid of returning to Spain on account of the 
knives?' 

* Faith! they say sp. And then, look you, 
he was just married; and it is unpleasant the 
first year of marriage to carry on this sort of 
war. As for me, I thought more than once 
that I should neyer see my old mother 
again. Come, sir, let us take a draught. 
All this is. very well to talk of when you are 
no longer in the middle of it.' And turning at 
the same time to some young soldiers, whom he 
pledged ; ' My poor children,' said he, ' God 
keep you from Spain.' 

Supper had been prepared during this inter- 
val. It consisted of slices of meat which 
were broiled in the flames, after the removal of 
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af tile t^p&nillt^ tvhkh had bees hanging trpott 
tbe Imrning bfunche^. I a^ked for sodoie eggs, 
thefe were none; for butter^ but in taito. I 
was. <>bliged to submit. Etetj j^tsoii took 
cme of these bur&ing sliceisr, and from a little 
bottle which passed from hand to hand^ potnred 
some wine down his throat. Dtiridg the 
tep^ist the cdciVBrdat]o& turned upon the 
Jotnmey, and the state of the port. Every 
raule driver gave his opinion. 

* It is cold.' 

' It i& windy.' 

* We sh^ll have snow.' 

* We shall not be able to pass.' 

^ Hasrk I do yont hear what a noise tb^re is 
isr the KMmntain? Jk b eiiough t& ca^y tis* 
aH awaEy. We shatl bredkfe^ hem t^mc^ow/ 

* And sup, too/ replied another. 

I addrefs^ed one of &eBi. ^ Is: one kept here 
lottg when the wealftier is bad ?' 

* Oh r^ said he, ^ semetimesi a fortnight.' 
Saying this the rogn^e kyedked at his nei&tneigh- 
bouT with an areh smite. Another consoled me 
by saying, ' A forteight is too long, btit a week 
is not impossible.' Seeing that I got nothing 
by qnestroningthem, I resolved to take some 
rest. But all the predictions of my old Ser- 
jeant were fulfilled, and the beds we»e no 
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better than the supper. Part of the company 
had already laid themselves down around me; 
some laid outhe hare boards, in certain recesses^ 
others, on sheep^-skins. The master of the 
house had reserved for me his own bed whicfar 
was near the fire ; I confess, that when I saw it, 
I could not accept his kind offer, and I asked 
for sGone straw. * Straw^" said he, as if I had 
asked too much, ^it has been given ta the 
troops, and we have nothing left but diry 
leaves/ After this last rebuff, I did not thdnk 
of making any niot e demands ; I wrapped my- 
s^li in my cloak, placed my head on a port- 
manteau,, and tried to go to sleep. The noise 
of the mules which were nndcr ns^ and of fifty 
of those sleepers who snored like sea lions, pre- 
i^nted me from diosing my eyes^ though I was 
extremely fatigued. The fire, which was be- 
gixmjng to go out, still however tilisew some 
light upon the scene. On one side of me I saw 
a Spanish customrhouse officer, who having 
served under the Regency, had fed with it, 
accompanied by his wife, a pretty woman from 
the valley of Aran. They were both wrapped 
in the same bine cloak. Farther on, some young 
Arragonese students in divinity were wiapped 
up in their black gowns, and a feit cur6,. who 
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breathed so hard, as to raise a thick blanket 
which had been used to cover the burden of 
the mules. Lastly, here and there, muleteers, 
smugglers, fugitives, insurgents, were laying 
mingled together, rolling against each other 
in their sleep, and uttering heavy groans at 
every kick. 

The brigadier of the gendarmes had not yet 
retired, and was smoking his pipe by the fire- 
side. I arose, and went to sit down by him.^ 
In changing my seat, I perceived the Spaniard 
who was the possessor of the knife, who had 
stretched his large limbs upon the floor, and 
supported his head upon a block of wood. 
This ^ magnificent bandit, like Endymion 
lighted up by a nK)on^beam, received the red 
light of the fire on his countenance. He was 
in a profound sleep. I particularly remarked 
bis large closed eyes, his mouth half open,^ his 
long hair scattered in confusion about his neck. 
In spite of his rude costume, I have never seen 
a finer model of a human figure. What a pity, 
thought I, that civilization has not enlightened 
and developed so powerful a form ! 

' What do you think of this company V said 
the gendarme ; and without giving me time to 
reply, added, ' you must certainly have some 
very particular business to bring you here; 
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as for me, I would not stay a day in it, if I were 
not obliged by my office. I have guarded all the 
coasts of France, all the defiles of the Alps ; 
I have even served in Italy during the blockade; 
but I assure you that I have never yet seen such 
smugglers as those of the valley of Carol. See, 
said he (pointing to the company) these are 
people who know the smallest crevice in the 
mountains, and who pass where neither you 
nor I would ever dare to venture ourselves. 
And what kind of contraband do you think they 
carry on?— In the Jura, near Geneva, the moun- 
taineers carry jewellery and watches, which are 
such small articles that it is natural thiey should 
not be seen. But these merely smuggle — ^what 
do you think ? — ^wool ! arid we can hardly ever 
catch them. In &ct they climb the mountains 
on the south side, and when they have reached 
the summit they throw down the bales, which 
roll down on the north side, when others receive 
and carry them through the defiles into the plain. 
It is in vain that we watch them, they always 
escape us. It is a very different thing vrith 
sugar and coffee; as for those goods, they in- 
troduce them as the ladies in the sea-ports do 
Vanilla, in their bags. They are an untractable 
and wicked people, whom we have the greatest 
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difficulty to keep mider restraint, who are 
neither Fr^ich nor Spanish, and who look only 
for one thing, which is a rise in the price of com- 
modities. Would yoo believe it, they are al- 
most all Bonapartists, thougli they had no more 
connection with die government of Bonaparte 
than with that of the king ? But I will tell 
you the reason ; sugar and coflSee were dearer 
th^, and smuggling was more profitable. '. 
. The brigadier told me many other things 
which I shall not repeat. I could not help 
making reflections on the prohiUtory system^ 
which is now adopted by all Europe. Erery 
state wishes to impose reslnctions upon the 
other, and to oblige foreign produce to pay 
import duties. What is the result? nations are 
now so much on the alert, that a week after 
the lerying of the duty,^ they retaliate. We 
bare attempted to lay a duty on Amencan 
cotton; the Americans hare tesf&aiged them- 
selves by almost excluding our wines; we 
have laid a duty^on Swedish iron, emd Sweden 
has retaliated in the same way as the Am^i- 
cans. I mention these instances, because they 
aore fresh m my memory ; and the result is, that 
^most every prohibition has beem retaliated, 
and that we remain with an insupportable 
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complication of duties, which rum commerce* 
and clog it with disgHBting precautiona. But 
this is not all ; the frontiers of states are inha-* 
bited by a race whom smuggling renders hor- 
ribly depraved. Smugglers are a wicked race; 
drunkards, robbers and gamblers. These quali* 
ties are the necessary results oS a life spent ia 
hazards and dangers; often in idleness, and 
always in the violation of the laws* I know 
a village, fqrmerly very rieh» placed on the 
boundary of the free territory of Marsdlles, and 
near a kind ofdefile^tbe inhabitants of whi(^ 
had devoted themselves entirely to smuggling; 
they have almost entu?ely abandoned the cultiva- 
tion of their landa, and sold them to a nei^- 
bouring village, which is now becoming a plsyc^ 
of consequence by the industry and assiduity of 
its cultivators. The population of the firs* is 
now an idle, wicked, and gambling race* 
The vice of gaming bad fowfterly bee» car* 
ried there to an exc^s. It had infected the 
higher class^ which this time«bad received the 
inHuenee instead of communicating it; and it 
was there that people came to make the most 
ruinous parties of play. Smuggling itself had 
beeia^ practised by them to a considersdbte 
extent, and before the Revolution, the great 
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noblemen, whose carriages were not examined 
at the custom-house carried it on in the most 
unblushing manner. 

Such are the effects of these prohibitions ; 
they create offences, the commission of which is 
profitable, and very soon make offenders who 
become the most vicious of men. They are also 
the most turbulent class, of which they have just 
given proofs in Spain, for it is they who com- 
pose in a great measure, the bands of the Faith. 

I returned to my hard pillow, where I reposed 
some hours. Early in the morning, I was very 
sorry to hear a wind blow which shook the 
whole house; my guide was vexed to see me 
up so soon, and hear me order him to put on 
his spartillas, and take his staff. He made a 
long remonstrance on the dangers of the road, 
told me many a tragical story, and finished very 
eloquently, by showing me the muleteers, who 
were lying around us, and had resolved not to 
set out. I had remarked that one of them had 
already departed ^ encouraged by his example, 
and resolved besides not to suffer myself to be 
shut up by the snow among these horrid moun- 
tains, I dismissed my guide, and engaged a 
spirited lad, who offered to pass the port with 
me. We set out at day break. I had already 
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ready suffered extremely in the defiles of Mount* 
Louis, but my sufferings were as nothing to what 
I endured here, during a journey of several 
leagues. On leaving the Tower of Carol, we 
plunged into a defile. To arrive at the foot of 
the last mountain, in the side of which is the 
port or passage, is about two hour's walk. At 
the last stage, which is called Portez, the tra- 
veller stops to drink, and take courage before 
he passes the port. I had no idea of a wind 
so powerful, and if I may express myself, so 
compact, as that which blew in these defiles. 
A dry and cutting snow penetrated into the 
smallest fold of the clothes, and when I arri- 
ved, I found some even in my cravat. The 
valley of Carol is not so varied in its aspect, 
as that which leads from Olette to Mount- 
Louis; but it is if possible still grander. You 
appear to be entering into a theatre, the side 
scenes of which are immense masses of rock, 
which rise perpendicularly and correspond with 
others on the opposite side. In proportion as 
the day advanced, I saw them more distinctly 
marked, and occasionally I put my head from 
under my cloak to look at them ; but the thick 
snow, and the icy blast of the wind, soon obliged 
me to hide my face, and I could not even see n;iy 
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horse, haring, kccording to the custom of these 
eountries> left him to take his own way. We 
iirere two hours on the road. When we ar- 
rived at Portez, I hastened to the fire, but was 
so com|)letely benumbed, that it was a long 
tiikie before I could recover any feeling. Thd 
dreadful howling of the wind in the mountains 
frightened me. The muleteer, who had pre- 
ceded us in the morning, said that he had had 
enough of it, and would not go any further. I 
was of the same opinion, but when I was some- 
what recruited, I was disposed to change my 
determination; the sight of the filth which 
surrounded me, and the recollection of the pre- 
ceding night, were quite sufficient to restore 
my courage. The inhabitants of the barn sur- 
rounded me with a kind of stupid curiosity, 
and seemed to wait anxiously for the resolution 
which I should take. * Sir,' said my young 
guide, * / am sure of getting through, but I will 
not answer for yow.' 

* And why so V 

* Because I do everything which you will not 
do ; I go on foot, and throw off my cloak when 
the wind is too high, and roll myself in the 
snow, and I am never sick at heart.' 

With this encouragement, I agreed to set 
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out ; I had a ^grt of iBdelcritj^Wo-i^uTio?!^ to 
see what tjiis tempest ia tti^ defile ;vf^r^ii<l ^9 
satisfy myself, whether the jqiagji^at^Qp of ^fe^ 
country people did Mt heighten,- the sp^j;;!^ 
which they d^^cribed. My sufferings Jifl^evey 
were much le^s this tim^ th^tt 14 tfeie rnqKed^gi 
because 1 was already ^^u^tQBWd ^q t^e egld 
and the wind, and Ibe^ido^ it w^s n.§afjy.;QpfiBi> 
But what passed there dw|iigj?fHn* giOBp^fljtp 
is inconceivable. gonietipaes t^^j??^. W9§ ft 
perfect calm, wh^n theije w9^ m 9ttif!f ffic^tifin 
than the silent fall i>f thi^ mQW^ ^l^g^e vf^p 
the intervals of which I topk f^yqpt^^ge tp IgeJs: 
about me ; but they Wi^e ^qqe i^t§]^gf^; 
the wind suddenly biirajt foit^ lyj^ith »Be^gfit§d 
fury, rolled the clouds, md pressed them iajkp 
the recesses; then carrying away t)\p ^WW 
which was ^iU fallings and tbfkt wjjtipbi ?4F1^^4y 
lay upon the grioUnd, it pajsesdit ]i^e the way^ 
of the^ s^, jor droYe it fesfox^ it Ijke tfcp foapa 
upon the waters. The dyeaxine^s of tjie^se 
moments it is impjOSsiWe tp describe. ^}^p 
change of fiorms, the entirejy new position of 
the snow, the unexpected arrangemient of the 
clouds, the frightful noises, were such ^p to 
naake one believe that the end pf the yrqr}^ w^ 
at hand. During one of these n^owpnts^ I W^ts 
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surprized by a wonderful scene. On reaching 
the interior summit of the port^ I turned 
round, and beheld before me an immense suc- 
cession of vallies, which were displayed one 
behind the other. The clouds extended to the 
farthest line of this horizon ; but all at once, 
while these which were over my head were 
dark and thick, those in the back ground be- 
came light, and I perceived at a great distance, 
the country from which I had come, perfectly 
illumined by the sun, and apparently enjoying 
the most perfect calm. This calm, seen from 
the midst of the storm, and with the magic effect 
produced by the distance, was so delightful, as 
to make me forget all the fatigues of the jour- 
ney. The passage was slow and difficult. I 
could not help admiring the wonderful instinct 
of animals in moments of distress. My horse 
opened his eyes and nostrils,' and put his ears 
forward, when he was not certain of having solid 
ground under him ; he then examined it with his 
foot, and did not set it down, till he was certain 
of its being sufficiently firm to bear his weight. 
This journey lasted the whole day, and I arrived 
in the evening at Ax, where France suddenly 
re-appeared with a degree of elegance, no doubt 
produced by the resort of visitors, who come to 
take the waters in the fine season. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE ROAD FROM AX TO TOULOUSE. THE 

TRAPPIST. — THE SANITARY CORDON AND 
THE CORPS OF OBSERVATION. TOULOUSE. 

WHEN you are at Ax, you may proceed by 
Tarascon, Foix, Pamiers, and Auterive, to 
Toulouse ; or if you have no mind to visit that 
city, you may continue in the Pyrenees, by the 
village of Saurat and of Massat. I preferred 
the first, for I confess that I began to find the 
rude beauties of the Pyrenees rather monoto- 
nous, and I was not sorry to get acquainted 
with the pious Toulouse. I took the same road 
therefore which the celebrated Trappist had 
taken on his way from Puycerda, which he had 
quitted more than a month before the last 
defeat of the Regency. It is difficult to under- 
stand how a man so holy and miraculous, thus 
soon despaired of the sacred cause, and why he 
abandoned it so prematurely. In this country. 
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people who were perhaps too ready to see hu- 
man motives in superhuman things, pretended 
that the command of the Seu d'Urgel had been the 
apple of discord, and that the Trappist, irritated 
at being unjustly passed over, had abandoned 
a camp where his merits had been slighted. 
I Was nbt fottunate enough to see this holy 
Inan, becleiuse he tio longer showed himself in 
Toulouse, 611 accotiM 6f the bad reception which 
he had met with on the last day that he 
appeared in public. I saw a portrait of him, 
drawn by one of ouV officers, who had endea- 
voured to amusfe himself during his abode in 
the mountains. Tlie expression of the features 
is ra^heV mean ; the costume is singular ; it is 
composed of ^ capuchin's robe, with a cross of 
white wool upon the breast, atid a rosary and 
sabre, ^hanging together. Christianity had not 
for a loiig tiiiie undfergone'such a metamorpho* 
sis ; and since the time of the crusades, liad not 
seen bishops clothed in arriiour, bearing the 
crucifix in orie'h^d, a club in the othi^r, "and 
smiting the infidels in the name of the <5rod of 
Peace. This costUiiie gave occasion kt iTaras- 
con, to an animated convefs&tion, the impres- 
sion of which was still fresh in the memory of 
the inhabitants, and which had nearly co^t the 
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Trappi^t dear. He was at an mn, surrounded 
by curious persons, who^ without admiring hi^ 
great deeds, (which beside^ are much disputed 
even in the army of the Faith,) ^y^efedjssvou^ pf 
becoming acquainted with hipi ; sqnpie o^tCj^rs 
were also there, as mpch to guard as to see 
him. One of them sisked him, f If he did jiot 
wear some other dress in the Q^ld of battl^e V 

* No,' replied the Trappist, * I iwear no.Qth^/ 

* It must be very troublesome, either 09 
horseback oif on foot.' 

' Not at all ; and it is in thi^ very dress that 
I have killed two hi:^ndred of you Fj'enchmen.' 

* Two hundred Frenchmen!' replied the offip/er 
angrily, ' say rather that yo^i ^^sassinated l;hem 
in the hospitals.' 

*No,' replied the inonk, *)dUe4! tilled !'...•.. 
Another capiichin who had mcgre i^ose, shook the 
Trappist, spying to him several times, ' {lecoL- 
jLect yQi^rself, Don Ai^tonio; you forget you sgr^ 
t^ing to Frenchmen.' Th^ holy man then 
^rcqived thait h^s iiisoleiit brjarya^o Fas neither 
yery christian nor very obl/ging tp Frenchmen, 
'5S?bo ha4 tpeated Jijija with kin^ hpspil^jity ; and 
Jie e])Ldep.ypured to excuse himself yrith ^3 
.muchhuiQility as h^b^d before shown arrog^noe* 
The officer turned upon hi$ he^, MrithQut paymg 
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any further attention to him ; but the conversa- 
tion became so public, that he was sent off 
directly, and before the appointed hour, in 
order to prevent his being treated in a manner 
which would not have been very agreeable, 
judging by the anger of the people. 

These little districts were much animated by 
the presence and continual movements of the 
troops. The corps of observation, formerly the 
sanitary cordon, is now formed into three di- 
visions, the principal stations of which are at 
Perpignan, Toulouse, and Bayonne. Theregi- 
mients are distributed at the entrances of the 
great vallies, and are placed in cantonments 
in the interior, to the last inhabited points. In 
winter, as the snow descends, the troops 
retire into the plain, and guard only the prin- 
cipal openings, which are then the only ones 
that are passable. I frequently took refiige 
in the hovels, where our soldiers, who mounted 
guard, were sheltering themselves. These hovels 
were of stone without mortar, and they conr 
tained about ten or fifteen men, who wanned 
themselves while one stood sentinel in the 
midst of the snow. These were the corps-de- 
^arde. The companies were afterwards sta- 
tioned in the neighbouring villages, and the 
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regiments with their staffs in the more conside* 
rabie towns nearer to the plain. The regiments 
themselves^ and the companies of each regi- 
ment, successively relieved each other in the 
most diflScult posts. Thus at every table, you 
might hear officers with true French vivacity, 
making themselves merry at the expense of 
their brethren, whose turn it was to leave a 
good bed and a good table, for the straw and 
soup of the mountaineers. 

Our army has suffered as much since the 
establishment of the sanitary cordon, as it 
could have endured in the most severe campaign, 
even in the most desolate countries of the North, 
Those who were posted in those parts of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, which incline towards the 
sea, were obliged to encamp under tents, which 
the gusts of wind were tearing up, or throwing 
down every moment. Our army is certainly 
not disposed to regret its sufferings; yet we 
may pity it, considering the inutility of these 
measures, at least for the object which they 
professed to have in view. 

We may now be allowed to believe, after 
all that has followed, that the sanitary cordon 
was not destined against the yellow fever alone. 
At all events it was very useless in that point of 
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view. I do mi njeaii to say, that it is not con- 
tiguous ; that is a question which it is not my 
business to disieuss ; but after jan inspection of 
the country, the impossibility of stopping the 
CommuuiefttioHf must be evident to every one. 
The <^u»tom-house officers have never been able 
to prevent ^miigg^ng; the sanitary eordoa was 
dually unable to prevent it, and a hundred 
thousand men, instead of twenty-five thousand, 
would not have succeeded better^ because they 
would have been obliged to guaxd the smallest 
clefts in the rocks, and what is more .difficult, 
to know them all, Now, where ism^tegion is 
in question, to shut up all the communications 
]%iit one^ is doing aoithing at all. And it is 
quite certain that if the cont^^et wkh Catalonia 
could have inoculated us with the yellow fever, 
iBtU France would have already had it. 

If it failed in this effect, the sanitary cord(^ 
|)ix)du€ed another. While it could not hinder 
dandestmeaBd fraudulent trade,it has impeded 
open and legitiaiate cbmmerjce,andh9s reduced 
the inhabitants of the Pyrenees to the most 
'miserable ecmdition. The two sides, the North 
and the South, have had at all times so inuch 
need of each olier, that^there were ordinances 
of oUr ancient kings, which in ease of war 
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declaimed them neutral, and enacted, that no prize 
Could be lawfully made from the merchants on 
either side of the mountains. The sanitary cor^ 
don has therdbre had a more fatal effect than 
war itself, as it put an eiktire stop to a trade 
which it did not prohibit. Add to the in- 
terruptibn of the barter, the presence tad 
the devastations of the army of the Faith, and 
it is easy to imagine what the people of these 
unfortunate countries have had to suffer. It has 
been said that it is the constitutional army that 
has committed all these ravages in Catalonia, 
Aragon and Navarre ; but it is an impudent 
felsehood. I have traversed the boundary of 
these coimtries, i have entered them at several 
points, and heard the complaints of the poor in* 
habitants. In the valley of Argelez, the contrac* 
tors assured me they had always been paid by 
Miiia, whUe the bands of the Faith had taken 
from them several thousand head of cattle, 
without paying. I have even seen these con* 
tcactors traverse die passage of iJavamie, which 
is so formidable in December, to come and pur« 
chase cattle in France, for there were scajrcely 
any left in the Spanish mountains, isince the in:* 
surgents had passed tfaxough. Now, if the slam* 
tary cordon, while it deprived the Pyrenees of 
the commerce which they carried on with eack 
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other, had also by its presence excited the 
hopes of the insurgents, and had attracted 
them to the frontiers, this cordon would very 
clearly be the cause of the. evils which afflict 
this country, and the ministry which esta- 
blished it would have committed a great 
fault towards both kingdoms. I shall speak 
in the sequel, of the commerce with Spain, 
which, for our comfort, we have been told 
is nothing; but which nevertheless, is one 
of the principal resources of our Southern 
provinces. 

Our troops have a very satisfactory appear- 
ance, with respect to their discipline and 
equipment; they were never better clothed 
or better fed, and it must be admitted that 
more pains are taken to satisfy the army, than 
the public opinion. The military administra- 
tion is said to be better than ever, which may 
be easily conceived. The numerous adminis- 
trators, who were formed amidst the greatest 
difficulties of war, find it much more easy to 
employ their resources, and apply the know- 
ledge they have acquired, in the midst of peace 
and tranquillity. Persons so long accustomed to 
feed and clothe our troops, and to prepare hos- 
pitals for them, during the continual and rapid 
movements of victory or defeat, and the confu- 
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sion of battle, and in the midst of a hostile 
country, must naturally do the same things 
much more easily in France, during a period of 
perfect tranquillity. 

There is no longer a single veteran among 
our soldiers ; the oldest has no advantage over 
the others, but that of having made the soup 
for the last four years, and perhaps knowing a 
little better how to crib the portions. We 
find among them only countrymen eating 
better soup, and dressed in better clothes than 
in their native village ; and nevertheless 
anxious to return home as soon as they can. 
There are no longer to be seen among them 
the venerable countenances, or the original man- 
ners of our old grenadiers, with their sprightly 
jokes on their long marches, on the dangers they 
had escaped, and on the great man, who had 
gained such an ascendancy over their imagina- 
tion. There is not one left of those old subal- 
terns, formerly so capable of discussing the 
plans of their general, and of seconding them 
with the greatest intelligence. In a war, in Spain 
in particular, where action is subdivided, and 
becomes almost a personal contest between 
man and man, ability becomes much less ne- 
cessary in the commander, than in the whole 
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body, that is to say, in the subalterns mid 
privates combined. There are more old sol? 
diers in the piiddle ranks. The sub-lieutenants 
and lieutenants are almost all young men ; the 
captains and superior officers are mostly offi- 
cers of the old army. These last are reserved 
and silent, and express no decided opinions. 

It is in vain to conceal it, and silence on this 
subject would be useless and foolish ; there are 
two opinions in France, which may be disguised 
under different names, but are always perfectly 
distinguishable ; the one desirous of the return 
of the past without exception, the other dreading 
and doing everything to prevent that return. 
In this conflict the army may have an opinion^ 
and a soldier who thinks will not be prevented 
from feeling and wishing as a man. The 
old army was for its general, which was per- 
fectly natural. This general is no more ; the 
urmy is no longer what it was; the opinion 
which it constituted has vanished, or what 
remains of it is only an historical admiration 
of the greatest man of modern times. The 
new army which has succeeded to the old one, 
is quite indiflferent to everything, from the 
soldier to the subaltern; and when you talk 
to it of a return to religion and to legitimacy. 
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it no more comprehends what is said, than if 
you were to talk to it of liberty and human 
perfectibility. Let people cry out as they will, 
all these things are very well in their way, but 
they are not understood in a certain quarter. The 
army will not have an opinion, till an attempt is 
made to make it do things repugnant to French 
dispositions. There remain the officers who are 
immediately dependant on the government, 
and who espouse the opinion of the minister of 
war more warmly, because their rank brings 
them nearer to him. But sub-lieutenants, 
lieutenants, and captains, are at a great distance 
from him, and much nearer to their soldiers 
than to the war-minister. They are silent 
however, because they cannot prevail upon 
themselves to speak ill of their departed gene- 
ral ; and because, if they spoke well of him, 
they would be treated like electors, who have 
not given their vote for the president of the col- 
lege. Neither do they venture to speak infavour 
of the new institutions; first, because they 
have little inclination for abstract discussion ; 
and second, because they may be overheard ; 
and it must be admitted, that when magistrates 
holding their places for life, who having only 
one kind of courage properly belonging to them. 
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namely civil courage, have not dared to show 
it ; it is asking rather too much to require it 
of soldiers, who are liable to be discharged, and 
frequently have no other means of subsistence 
than their commission, and whose essential vir- 
tue is only military courage. 

Toulouse is a large city, almost entirely built 
of brick, and spread to a great extent on the 
beautiful banks of the Graronne. A very fine 
bridge thrown over that river is a magnificent 
object when the sky is clear. While you see 
before you the Garonne, which flows between 
two rows of magnificent houses, and loses itself 
under beautiful shades, beyond is an immense 
and deep horizon, at the extremity of which, the 
chain of the Pyrenees, and the Pic-du-Midi show 
their white and shadowy lines. The distance 
is thirty leagues, and it may be conceived that 
the prospect must be very beautiful and ex- 
tensive. 

I do not believe that Toulouse is now 
proud of the punishment of Galas; but it 
still possesses its great capitol, its numerous 
penitents, its Trappist, its Echo du Midi,* 
and a whole host of charitable souls, who 
put up prayers for the success of the Regency 
* A royalist newspaper. 
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of Urgel ; for it must be allowed tiliat the 
devotees in this country have a wonderful faith 
in Providence, and do not despair that soldiers 
and generals, who are no longer in Spain, may 
still gain battles there. However, the good ladies 
who^ give up their country-houses, to serve as 
agreeable places of retirement for these fugitive 
monks, and make collections, (which they do 
not call loans,) to enable them to eat goose- 
livers, form only the smallest part of the popu- 
lation, while the trading part is much the 
largest. As it is well known that the joy of 
the merchants in 1814 proceeded from the res- 
toration of peace, it is not improbable that th6y. 
may terminate together; for they will not be 
very partial to a war, which is not undertaken for 
their interest. The Toulousans, therefore, who 
are loading and unloading bales in the Canal du 
Midi, (and these are the most numerous,) are 
not very fond of these warlike monks, who 
may perhaps bring back the days of the 
Spanish war, and even those when the artillery 
of Wellington was playing at their gates. 

Perpignan and Bayonne are not the points, 
where the vanquished defenders of the Faith 
most willingly remain. They prefer coming 
to Toulouse to re-victual, to consult together. 
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and to lecrait their courag€^ When driven to 
Perpignan, they go by :way of Tomlouse to 
re-appear ia Nayarre ; and when beaten back to 
Bayonne^ they go by way of Toulouse to shew 
themaelveoL in Gataloiiia. This city there&ro- 
k the centre of all their comings and goingisi, 
and one quarter in it is the point wheire all 
these lines cross each other. Toulouse is gaining 
a name in thi& aJfiBsdr, and its two journals making 
a fortune, Nothmg is wanting to make the l^orth 
of the Pyrenees, what the left bank of the. 
Rhinq was in 1791, but the palace of an elector, 
instead of an inn; the witty de Calonne, instead 
of Messrs. Gispert and QortaflSa ; a brilMaat 
nobility, instead of guerillas; and princes, in^ 
stead of a lawyer who has become a king. 
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TARBES.— ARGELEZ. — THE ABBEY OF SAINT 
SAymt. — BATONN£« 

WERE I to continue my narrative, I shoukLhave 
nothing ta describe but mountains and sceaiessh 
of pastoral simplicity. But I am sufficiently 
aware that my readers are now engaged with 
much graver interests^ and seek in the Pyrenees 
something else than rocks and shepherds. I 
shall therefore neither describe the hig^ Pyre- 
nees, nor th»e charming Bagnibres> ia which is to 
be found Parisian elegance, amidst the moun- 
tains, under amagn^ent sky, and in the vicinity 
of the happy and opulent equality of Gampan. 
I shall say nothing of the Pic-du^Midi, nor of 
Bareges,, nc^ of 6avamie> nor of the Bi^he 
de Roland; and without employii^ the arti- 
fice of the rhetoricians^, who speak of a thing' 
while they affirm that they will bot speak of it, 
I shall be entirely silent respecting obj^ts 
which w^ should do well %9 se^ before i¥e 

M 3 
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run to Switzerland, or Scotland, and travel 
three or four times as far, to see what is not 
French ; for now-a-days, when we pretend to 
be no longer exclusive, we despise ourselves 
with a generosity which must be quite edifying 
to foreigners, and with a pride which is as ridi- 
culous as the exclusive spirit of former times. 

I must however say a few words of the great 
market of Tarbes, so beautiful in recollection, 
and so remarkable for what is no longer there. 
It takes place once a fortnight at Tarbes, a 
charkning little town, situated in a plain, and 
in sight of the whole chain of the Pyrenees. 
It is three leagues from Bagn^res and Bigorre, 
four from Campan, five from Argelez, arid ten 
from Pau : and thus it is the centre of the main 
Pyrenees. It is there that all the different 
inhabitants of the various districts of our side 
meet, to exchange their superfluities for articles 
which they want. The most picturesque cos- 
tumes teach you there the first elements of 
political economy, and that science may be 
learnt there, as children leam to read by 
means of pictures. The B^amais with their 
white frocks, their blue bonnets, their round 
heads and flowing hair, like that of the long 
haired kings, come to sell their handkerchiefs 
and their linens to the inhabitants of the 
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Tallies, from whom they receive inretum, wool, 
cattle, wood, and iron. These lively, tall and 
active B^amais have an appearance of intelli- 
gence and gaiety, which puts one in mind of 
their Henry IV, ; and I know not whether my 
imagination deceived me, but I fancied I dis*- 
covered in some of their features a resemblance 
to that affable and sprightly king. Here are 
wools in the fleece and spun ; com,^ potatoes, 
cheese of all kinds, salt provisions, fodder, agri- 
cultural instruments, oxen, sheep, goats, horses, 
cloths, stuffs, linens, and some simple articles 
of hardTWare, which greatly delight these good 
mountaineers, who, like all otiier people, are 
fond of those superfluities, which are so necessary. 
Here we may see the great variety of manners 
and races which the Pyrenees contain. The 
women on that day put on their best attire, 
and in the evening return to their cottages, 
silking couplets of their bard Despourreins, to 
a tune which much resembles the Ranz des 
Vaches. Many of these fstmilies travel twenty 
leagues to return home, and I have seen shep- 
herds who came a whole day's journey to 
barter a piece of bacon, such is the value of 
the smallest things in these simple countries. 
A particular circumstance gave, not long since, 
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great import^iM^to die market of Tarbes: tlua 
was the numbw d Spaniards, ^o came tD 
supi^y themselves -with moles, cattle, uA 
frequently even with com. It was tbeur pre- 
sence which produced a kind of opulence in 
the market, for they brought thither their 
earned double pistoles ; and in these countries, 
where specie is scarce, a little gold diffused 
great joy, I say a little for the farmers, who 
only sold some provisions ; but for the dealers in 
cattle and mules, it was a great deal ; and the 
double pistoles, and the fine wool of Aragon, 
were profitable articles of exchange. These 
Spaniards have ceased to come mce the poli* 
tical trouMes, the sanitary cordon, the threats 
of war, &c. They passed by Oavamie into the 
beautiful valley of Argelez, and proceeded by 
way of Lourdes to Tarbes. Ever since, the 
road resounds with the lamentations of the 
inhabitants, who enutoerdte the Spaniards who 
used to come, and always conclude by repeat- 
ing that they come no more. It should be 
mentioned, that at that time it was estmmted, 
that there were fifteen thousand persons as* 
aembled at Tarbes on the great market day. 
For poor farmers who do not speculate on the 
exchange; and who at the balance of every 
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Account aire heat 100,000 fi»iics i^ielttr (»p&wer, 
it U not wonderful that Hie Idss of 8ticti a 
market should be a (Subject of regfr^t. 

From Tarbes you may go to BagAfer^ <m: 
Lourdes by a short and beautiful ro^d. Tliough 
I do £Lot ^^h. to hxemtion any more vailie^ here^ 
I pass over such beautiful ones, ti£at I in&y be 
pairdoned for sayii^ a few words of that of 
Argeiez, ^d of the Abbey of St. iSaviJi, x^hich 
tloes not now belong to monki^, tdmd which is 
Bfot less picturesque, nor of less benefit to *h* 
thirty- three villages by whicli it is isurrcUnd^d, 
isince it is occupied by a new prior, whoisntt 
other thto the physician of Cauterets. 

The valley of Argdez is ^ roubd bai^ Mf<- 
rounded by high mountains. But when I say 
this, my reader o^Iy kno^iv^ \dia/t I hav6 
^eady repeated of twenty other sitei^, dlid 
has not se^, as I ^<^xild w^, this ad&imU^ 
diversity of woods> meadowd, totrents &nd 
villages, suirrounded by mouiitain^ Whicb a^t 
eith« green to their very ^mnmits, or white and. 
mde like glaciers. There sffe things which one 
feels courage to describe, but sucb a teene aft 
this makes one lament the pov^ty of fetng^age ; 
€ven Ibfe pencil cannot t^esent that effect 
t^f immensity, nor^exprei^ those confuised and 
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delicious sounds^ nor make us breathe tfa^t 
fine air, which renders the spirits so buoyant. 
We must send the reader to the spot, and give 
-up the attempt to paint natural beauties which 
are inimitable. 

I had as yet only visited the.bottom of the 
basin, and even when I reached Argelez,-! was 
npt at a sufficient elevation to form sto idea of 
thewhole of the valley; I had only seen on 
;the road the beautiful forms of the moun- 
tains. Next mpming at day-break I ^et out 
for the Abbey oi St. Savin, which is of the 
highest antiquity, for its foundations are 
said to belong to fort Emilian, built by the 
Romans, and its walls to Charlemagne. 
Thus it is not deistitute of titles of nobility, 
but it has what are much better, namely, its 
form, and its . situation, which I will endea- 
vour to make my reader understand, since 
I must despair of making him see it. The 
yaUey of Argelez opens at Lourdes; a little 
beyond ai'e some very lofty hills, surrounding 
this.great inclosure, like a wall; beyond these 
hills, yrhich are adorned with groups of the finest 
beech treesj the basin becomes circular, and 
it maybe supposed to be very extensive, since 
between the bottom and the heiglits, there are 
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thirty-thrieeviUagjes. But those who love re- 
tired places need not be alarmed, for the sur- 
rounding mountains are so lofty, that the valley 
forms as it were obly one enormous defile. The 
inclosure again contracts, and on a terrace at 
the farther end, opposite the hills at the entrance, 
stand as on a promontory the gothic walls of 
St. Savin. On the two sides of this terrace are 
two rather narrow outlets, one of which forms 
the valley of Ossun, and the other that of Luz, 
by which you go to Gavamie. Thus my readers 
see, that a landscape painter could not have 
better opened and closed this beautiful valley. 
It was a very cold morning, and while. I was 
climbing the steep path which leads to St. Savin, 
a thick mist obscured the atmosphere. I could 
scarcely see the nearest trees, and their trunks 
appeared like shadows through the vapour. On 
reaching the summit I was^ delighted to find a 
gothic chapel, whose ogives, divided arches, 
pointed windows, and painted glass, half broken, 
quite charmed me. ' At last,' said I^ passing 
under the antique gate, ' 1 have found a real 
abbey.' Thus a wish which I had long cherished 
was at length realized. Some Spaniards were 
at work in the courtly ard. These robust work- 
men were gravely moving some enormous stones. 
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^d I learned llis&t on account of their patienclft 
and i»>briety, they were etoployed in the French 
Fyreurees ^ the most laborioTis works. My 
travelling companion asked for the proprietor, 
and immediately a little gay and lively man 
came forward, and «aid * Here is the prior, 
what do you want witii lum V 
"" To see the valley, and his priory/ 
• Welcome r said he, ^wetcMae, \vhoev€ir 
wisfaei^ to see the valley and th6 priory/ Hfe 
then opened a door which adiliitted ns firdm the 
court*yard to a terrace. * You come at a &* 
vourable mtoment,' said he, ^ l<K>k, and %% 
silent/ I looki^, indeed, and for a long time 
never opened my lips. The tetracre on which 
we stood was exactly in the situation to see 
the picttire in the ttta^ perspective, and also m 
the most fevotirable iig^t; >for the rising sun 
^avB an e^traotdiiKKry relief to every object. 
'Kie Mist whitih I had just bcfere bver my head, 
^vv^ laow un^^ my feet ; it spread out like an 
immense s^ and rolled against the mountains 
^nd into their s&^tllest sinuosities. I saw groups 
^trees, the trunks of which were immersed in 
the' vapour, while their heads hardly appeared 
^ove it ; castleis with four towers, of wid^ 
only the datedsoofs were visiMfe. The siifhtwt 
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breeze >vhich rose, agitated this i&as&like an 
ocean. Near me it struck against the sides of 
tlie terrace, and I could have stooped to draw 
from it, as from a well. The s\m% rays sooti 
iafter penetrating, agitated, and produced in it 
a kind of whirlwind. Suddenly it rose in the 
^r, appearing like a shower of gold ; notiiing 
could be .seen through this fiety vapour, and 
^ven ike disk of the sun was entirely <Jon- 
x^ealed. This sight resembled the illUBion of a 
dream, but a moment after, the Vapour again 
descended, the air was as pure, and the tog as 
thick, though not so high as before. Thanksto 
this sinking of the fog, more trees showed their 
heads, and hills till then unperceived, presented 
their grey or verdant summits. This absorp- 
tion was repeated several times, and each time 
thefog,when it reniesoended, became lower, and 
a new zone was visible* We then entered into 
the habitation of the proprietor, who by virtue 
of the law of the con^ituent assembly, has suc- 
ceeded to the rich idlers> who formerly viewed 
withindiiference this &^ scene, and saw no- 
thing in it, but bare ro^ks and damp vapours. 
It is the physician of Cautetets, who has made 
this purchase, and who has thereby become 
the natural patron of the mountaineers; their 
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adviser in difficulties ; their organ of commQiii- 
cation with the government; and their physi- 
cian when they are sick. He calls himself the 
prior of St. Savin; the inhabitants have also 
given Imn this title, and he has even obliged 
the bishop to recognize it. Wh6n this bishop, 
who is not very fond of the purchasers of na- 
tional property, (my readers would be con- 
vinced of it, if I were to name him) arrived in 
the country, custom required that he should 
visit the four vallies ; the inhabitants were im- 
patient at not seeing him. The new possessor 
of St. Savin waited upon him, wrapped in a 
large cloak. He was taken for a cur6, who 
had a petition to present, and in consequence 
left to cool his heels ; when his turn came, he 
was asked what business he had; throwing 
aside his cloak, and discovering his layman's 
dress ; ' My lord,' said he, * I am the prior of 
St» Savin, and I am come to claim the pri- 
vilege which my predecessors formerly enjoyed, 
namely that of receiving your lordship, when 
you visit the four vallies.' The bishop, much 
pleased, confirmed his new dignity, and granted 
his request. This man, who is equally adroit 
and sensible, has thus been the conciliator of 
these countries, in which there is a profound sen- 
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timent of iudependeiice, • a v^ry religious ima- 
gination, and a great want of public worship. 
I must add that the new proprietor, without 
changing the very original form of this abbey, 
has had a most convenient infirmary built insidef 
of it, and has thus formed a substitute, which is 
generally approved of, for the ancient mo- 
nastic hospitality. Such purchasers are well 
worth the antient Abb6s, and may reconcile us 
to the decrees of 1790. 

I went out again upon the terrace to enjoy 
an entirely different prospect: that of the val- 
ley, cleared of the mist, sparkling with dew, 
and illumined by the sun. The veil was now 
quite removed ; everything was distinct to the 
eye, even the foaming of the torrents and the 
flight of the birds ^, the air was perfectly pure, 
only some clouds, which happened to be in 
the direction of the waters, or the currents of 
air, which is generally colder, still hovered 
over the middle of the basin, slowly proceeded 
along the mountains, ascended into the sinuosi- 
ties, and at length rested on their most elevated 
summits, where they floated lightly. But the 
valley, like a rose just expanded, showed me 
its woods, its hills, its plains, green with the 
rising com, or black from the recent labours of 
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the plough/ its nuffieious teifraees Goveredwifli 
hamlets and pasturei^ its wiithei?ed groves, still 
retaining th^ir yeUow-^tingedfoUaige ; Ustly, the 
ice, and llie threatening iracks* But what is 
quite impossible to descri^, is the varied n^iove^ 
ments of the birds of all kinds ; of the flocks 
which moved slowly fi:0J5Q on^e hedge to ano- 
ther ; of the numerous horses that frolicked in 
the pastures, or on the banks, of the streams; 
but, above all, the confused noises of thesheep*^ 
bells, the barking of the dogs, the flowing of 
the waters^ and the murmur of the wind, ming*- 
led sounds, softened by the. distance,. a«dwhicb^ 
uniting their eflfect to all these movements, 
expressed a state of e;«stence:,. calm, extensive,i 
and diversified. I cannot express the soothing^ 
consolatory, but infinite and sublime ideas^ 
which overpower the soul at a sight Kke this,, 
and fill it with love for the God of nature, and 
confidence in hi^ works. Aj^ if, in the inter- 
val of noises which supceed each other like 
waves, the song of a shepherd is heistrd for 
some moments,, the thoughts of man Seem to. 
elevate themselves with this song, to relate his 
wants and his troubles to Heaven, and to asic 
it to relieve them,. How many things, does this! 
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nl^pKerd, who perhaps has ao more thought 
tilian the birds sing^i^ at his side, make, me feel 
and think of! But this delightM emotic»ir 
passes away like a beautiful dream, like a fine 
piece of music, like a striking effect of lights 
like everything that is good, like everything 
which affects us strongly, and must, for that 
reason, endure but an instant. 

I ask my reader's pardon for this digression; 
but I now proceed, without further delay, on 
the road to Bayonne, in the midst of dry 
heaths, oak forests, and dealers in salt meat, 
who were coix^plaining at Orth6s, and in the 
whole country, that their magazines were over- 
stocked, that the Portuguese vessels no longer' 
arrived to. take away their hams, and that the 
Adour se^Qoued xk> longer to flow for them. I 
arrived at Bayonne during a &It of snow, such 
as had not been seen^ for a long time. I eagerly 
looked for Spanish refiigees, biit they were 
ajmost all concealed. Bayonne and its en- 
virons, though they hasve sent but one deputy 
to the left side, do not however love these tur- 
bulent defenders of the Faith. To appoint de- 
puties who suit them, does not always depend 
(MS) them ; but to look friendly pr otherwise at 
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those >^ho visit them^ is very allowable audi 
very easy; and in this respect they make full 
use of their liberty. Not that the people of 
Bayonne, like many others, bark after the van- 
quished and bite their heels; the Biscayans 
are more generous. But as they imagine that 
the Cortes of Cadiz had a right to frame a con- 
stitution, as they almost all speak Spanish, and 
take nearly as much interest in the affairs of the 
Peninsula as in those of France; lastly, as they 
are merchants, and love to find the road open, 
they detest these turbulent insurgents, who at- 
tack a good constitution, and who, not being able 
to overturn it, revenge themselves by stopping 
carriages in the defiles of Biscay, and raising 
contributions for the mass. 

One day, some officers of the staff of a cer- 
tain fugitive general were walking in what 
are called the AllSes Marines, which are fine 
avenues of trees on the banks of the Adour.' 
Some Spaniards from the banks of the Bidassoa, 
w;ho are employed in carrying merchandize 
through the defiles, recognised two of these 
officers as chiefs of the insurgent bands, whoi 
had stopped them. They immediately began 
to abuse them, and after some pretty violent 
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expressions, were on the point of coming 
to blows, when the youth of Bayonne inter- 
fered, and obliged the two officers, who were 
accused of levying contributions on the high 
road, to seek refuge in a neighbouring house* 
The fogitives appeared but little in public, and 
since then they appear still less. They are 
almost all dispersed in the surrounding coun^ 
try, where they live more economically and 
more quietly, waiting till it shall be time to 
occupy the EscuriaL I was in company at 
Bayonne with some travellers, who had been 
made to pay like others, and who related to 
me the nianner of it, as follows : At the en- 
trance of a defile you are stopped, and required, 
with a musket at your breast, to pay the royal 
custom-house duties. Of course there is no 
dispute respecting the place where the duty 
is levied, which is the high road, or the man- 
ner, or the amount you must pay. After which, 
the chief of these royal custom-house officers 
delivers you, on a slip of paper, an acknow- 
ledgment of the ounces of gold which he has 
received, to which he affixes his signature and 
a certain seal; you then proceed, and by show- 
ing this receipt at every station, have not to 

N 
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pay twice. It must be allowed that these 
high roads are well managed, and that when a 
government robs, it does so in a r^^lar and 
sensible manner; I say when a government 
robs, because as the travellers have already 
been taxed in the name of the government at 
Madrid, there must surely be one that robs, 
either that of Madrid or that of Urgel ; I leave 
it to the casuists of legitimacy to settle which 
it is. 

There was at this time at Bayonne a singular 
variety of conflicting reports. Numbers of 
Spaniards were arriving from all quarters of the 
Peninsula. According to some, that atrocious 
govemment could not last much longer; llie 
mtioQi regarded it with horror; it was without 
power, and y^t it committed unheard of acts 
of violence, which nobody prevented* Those 
who spc^e thus, certainly did iK>t eoi&e from 
Madrid, of which they talked so much, but 
ftofOi the frontier, where they had been 
beiaten by this poweriess government. There 
we^e others, whom the noise and agitation 
»eemed to terrtfjr not a little, who said, it was a 
pity that the parties could not agree, that they 
WoaM n0t be appeased, and make reciprocal 
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concessions, and live in peace and liberty. 
These were most riolently refuted by the pre- 
ceding, and when they spoke of a modified con- 
stitution, they were treated much worse than 
they could have been in the Landaburian club. 
Lastly, there were some ancient admirers of the 
Cadiz legislators, full of tranquil pride, who ex- 
hibited a sovereign contempt for their enemies, 
both within and without, and placing on a level 
the Regency of Urgel and the congress of Verona 
said, that they might make war upon them, that 
they might enter their country, and that it was 
nottheir custom to oppose them, but ' Notmpor- 
to,' added they, smoking their Havannahsegars, 
and carelessly puffing the smoke, ' No mporta' 
I wished them to explain themselves ; but 
without losing more words, they said * Let them 
try/ and resuming their segar, paid no more 
attention to me. 

Bayonne, one of the finest works of Vauban, 
is, as the engineers say, h ckeval on the Adour 
(which is there of considerable width) and the 
Nive. The city is placed upon a point of land, 
between the two rivers, and extends over the 
other baidss of the Nive. It is surrounded by 
moats, which may be filled at pleasure, and it is 
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commanded by a veryfine citadel, which placed 
opposite, and pretty near to the two streams, 
overlooks the plain. But little military prepara- 
tions had been made at the end of December ; 
only a few pieces of cannon had been placed 
on the batteries, with the evident intention of 
shewing them. The citadel was completely 
armed ; and that alone can now be depended 
upon, for the rest of the fortress is in a very 
bad condition ; a great quantity of ammuni- 
tion bad been brought from Brest, and, was 
laying in confusion on the banks of the Adour, 
in the arsenal, and round the city. The compa- 
nies of artillery had been sent to Toulouse. to 
procure horses; and the artillery, which had 
been put in a condition for service, yras esti- 
mated at seventeen batteries. On the whole 
there were preparations, but not of a nature 
to frighten the merchants, if the journals which 
arrived every other day had not alter- 
nately inspired hopes, and fears, and always 
anxiety. 

Bayonne derives its chief riches from its 
commerce with Spain; its whole existence 
depends upon it, and those who pretend that 
this trade no longer exists are guilty of most 
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shameful deception to their country, . and to 
the government, if it is ignorant of it. If we 
received manufactured goods from Spain, 
it might be bdieved that the late troubles had 
totally stopped this trade, because in fact the 
slightest connexion interrupts great specula- 
tions. But Spain gave us wool, double 
pistoles, and iron. These articles are in some 
measure spontaneously and annually produced 
like the harvest. The shepherds shear their 
sheep, and the miners dig up their iron, what- 
ever may happen. Nothing but the interrup- 
tion of the communications, a sanitary cordon, 
or war, can put an end to such a commerce. 
In return we only supplied Spain with articles 
of the first necessity, such as salt meat, stuffs, 
&c. Our traffic ought therefore to have conti- 
nued, and it has been suspended only by the 
apprehension of a declaration of war, and the 
seizures which would be the consequence of it. 
Bayonne has also a considerable trade with the 
islands, and as far as that is concerned, it will 
not be pretended, that war would not make us 
lose it ; it is well known that it will be the 
entire ruin of it, by cutting us off from the sea, 
and throwing it completely into the hands of the 
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English. It may therefore be conceived that 
the people of Bayonne are out of humour^espe- 
cially as they are convinced that the honour of 
France is not interested in troubling oiu' neigh- 
bours, or imposing upon them our wisdom 
and our laws. 



THE END. 
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